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Murals for Factories 

I was more than interested in “There 
Are Dividends in Making Work-Places 
Attractive” [July 15, page 10]. Being ay 
artist myself, your theme strikes close to 
home. I wish I could gather together aj 
the heads of factories, stores, etc., to prove 
to them the benefits they would derive by 
surrounding their workers with beauty. 

I wonder what business men think of the 
use of murals and what kind of pictures 
they would be interested in. Picture stories 
telling the history of any industry or of a 
particular locality or institution as well as 
historical pictures or landscapes can be 
designed very attractively for any wall 
anywhere. A mural does not have to be 
political in subject. What, for instance, is 
more refreshing to the eye of a worker 
bent over machines than to look up for a 
few minutes at a lovely landscape or gay 
decoration on the wall?—F Loyp E. Brew- 
ER, St. Paul, Minn. 


An Employer Defends Unions 

It seems to me, after study and practical 
experience with unions and what they mean 
and what they should mean covering ap 
proximately 75 years as a worker as well 
as an employer, that the writer of “A 
Worker Tells Employers How to Improve 
the ‘Company Union’” [July 1, page 10] 
is only partly right. 

The company representative is usually a 
man who is weak in real knowledge of the 
industry who, for better or worse reasons, 
is delegated to “confer” with employees at 
these company union meetings in an en- 
deavor, not to improve the condition of the 
workers (nor, for that matter, the condi- 
tion of the company), but to keep the 
“beasts” from fighting. No employer can 
possibly see all the opportunities to make 
more money honestly, cleanly and with a 
proper regard for his employees without 
allowing an “outside” labor organization to 
sit in, to point out wherein he may be bet- 
ter served and get more for his money by 
paying mpre for his labor. 

When the slump in business came along, 
the printers’ unions were ready to ask an 
advance in their scales. Did they do it? 
They did not—they could not show the em- 
ployer how he could pay any more money, 
so they kept along on the old scale on a 
gentlemen’s agreement until such time as 
there was warrant for a slight jacking-up 
in the wage scale. This is Unionism with 
a big U, and a gentlemanly agreement that 
could not be had by any company union 
because the unions represented the trade in 
general, whereas the company union could 
represent the company only and have no 
power over other shops. 

To deal in this sort of matter, it is neces 
sary to have men to represent employees 
who are, first of all, gentlemen with a full 
knowledge of what is being done in the 
industry from the labor angle, and what 
can be done by sometimes changing slightly 
the modus operandi in the shop, to get a” 
even flow of work at lower man-power ex- 
pense. In this angle, unionism as an Of 
ganization shines—B. FRANKLIN WAITE, 
B. Franklin Waite Company, Johnson City, 
N. Y. 
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KNEE-ACTION CHEVROLET 


the only low-priced car with the famous Knee-Action Ride* 
1 final proof of merit in any field is popularity; and 


the most popular motor car improvement of the past 
several years is Chevrolet’s Knee-Action Gliding Ride*. 





More than 2,000,000 Knee-Action cars are now in 
the hands of owners; and more people are buying Knee- 
Action cars this year than ever before. 

Ask any of these owners what they think of Knee- 
Action and they will tell you that actual owner expe- 
rience, covering billions of miles of travel, has proved 
that it gives the world’s safest, smoothest ride. 

You, too, will ride much more safely over all types 
of roads in a Knee-Action Chevrolet, because Knee- 


Action gives easier steering and better braking control, 
and provides firmer, surer roadability at all speeds. 

You will also ride much more comfortably, because 
Knee-Action wheels “step over” bumps and holes, 
eliminate car pitching and tossing, and give every 
passenger a more enjoyable ride than can be obtained 
in any other way. 

The 1936 Chevrolet is the only low-priced car 
with Knee-Action and all the other important features 
listed here. See—drive—and buy this only complete 
low-priced car! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES (Double-Acting, Self-Articulating), the safest and smoothest brakes ever developed « 
SOLID STEEL ONE-PIECE TURRET TOP, a crown of beauty, a fortress of safety e IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*, 
the smoothest, safest ride of all e GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION in New Turret Top Bodies, the most beautiful 


and comfortable bodies ever created for a low-priced car «¢ 


HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE, giving even 


better performance with even less gas and oil e SHOCKPROOF STEERING*, making driving easier and safer than ever before. 
GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE. *Available in Master De Luxe models only. Knee-Action, $20 additional. 


FOR ECONOMICAL 


he only 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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for accuracy and greater speed 


Thousands of businesses and govern- 
mental agencies are today employing the 
punched card method for obtaining 
important accounting and statistical 
FACTS. The international acceptance 
of this modern accounting method is 
largely due to the fast and accurate per- 
formance which International Electric 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines 


Re offer. 
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CHAPIN HOSKINS 


HOW much courage have you? 

here is no unpleasantness a busi- 
ness man so hates to face as the pos- 
sibility that a rising trend of busi- 
ness will be changed into a declining trend. To the very 
last moment of rising volume—and beyond—he clings 
enthusiastically to the wishful belief that improvement 
is going on and on and on, and business up and up and up. 

At the present time ForsBes stands alone, so far as 
we know, in asserting the probability that our Recovery 
spree is now over, and a not-to-be-ignored decline already 
under way. Later, if we are right, other publications 
and services will confirm this judgment. 

The double question which each individual business 
man should now put to himself is: “Have I the courage 
to face, unflinchingly, this possibility and decide what 
should be done for the protection of my employees and 
stockholders if news from now on takes an unpleasant 
turn? Will I have the courage, later, to carry out my 
plans, if bad news is definitely confirmed ?” 

How much courage have you? 


The easiest way 
is not the safest 


I REALLY believe that FDR’s 
bland assertion that cost-reduc- 
tion cuts purchasing power 
(hence also jobs) has done good. 

Millions, unfortunately, already held the idea; and 
Presidential backing probably didn’t spread it much fur- 
ther. Meanwhile, the shock of hearing official backing 
given.to such a dangerous notion seems to have excited 
those who see it as such to bring forward, at last, some 
really convincing information to show that machines 
make rather than destroy purchasing power and jobs. 

Particularly telling is the report of the inquiry which 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association made 


No machines, no jobs 


covering the probable cost of familiar products if they 
had to be made without benefit of machines or mass pro- 


duction. Here are some of the comparisons which re- 
sulted : Cost Without 
To-day Machines 
fn eer $600 $3,500 
Office typewriter............ 110 1,000 
Portable typewriter.......... 60 650 
Adding machine............. 75 700 
SN 0 oe hb gos oo ss eos 3.50 25 
is oo os vce pews occ e's 1.50 1560!! 
IS 35. ss eiein's s ewes 0's 9 fy Impossible 
ea 100 1,000 
I Sos cn a wkd ade caw ‘ Impossible 


If salesmen had to sell these items at the prices in the 
right-hand column, how many salesmen would there be? 
How many factory workers? service men? office 
workers ? 

And which is it that really creates unemployment, 
Machines or Lack of Machines? 


NOT long ago, snoopers of the 
Department of Agriculture found 
on the shelves of a drugstore cer- 
tain chemicals which, after nearly 
ten years, had deteriorated and which bore a definite- 
quantity label slightly in excess of fact instead of a state- 
ment of approximate quantity. Nearly as many years 
ago the company which manufactured these chemicals 
had changed management, and for half the time has 
been under different ownership. The new management 
does not sell to drugstores, does not use the offending 
labels, had nothing to do with the transaction. But 
these known facts did not hinder the Department from 
issuing a nationwide publicity release, publishing from 
coast to coast that the company had been convicted of 
misbranding. 

Tactics of SEC in the current “investigation” of in- 
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Fact-finding 
or publicity-seeking? 
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vestment trusts are unpleasantly reminiscent of this type 
of “justice.” Discovery, exposure, and future preven- 
tion of unethical practices or trickery in trust manage- 
ment could be a benefit to ethical managements as well 
as to the public. Instead, it looks very much as if these 


desirable ends are being sacrificed to the more glorious: 


goal of Personal Publicity. 


EVEN the Census, by the way, 
seems called upon these days to 
help in the “Thank God for the 
New Deal” campaign. 

Five years ago, the first Retail Census was issued, 
and 1931 readers will recall that Forges did its bit to 
spread an understanding of the value this new tool 
might have in the shaping of intelligent marketing poli- 
cies. 

But what a different atmosphere surrounded the is- 
suance, a few days ago, of the 1935 Census figures! 
With the very first release, a report on retail trade in 
the State of Washington, came a letter. from the Chief 


Is the Census fact 
—or propaganda? 


Statistician: “The showing is so remarkable that I fe 
you should know of it at once.” And the release i 
self hastens to proclaim: “The 42 per cent. increase 
sales is the first definite measure of the extent of ¢ 
State’s recovery from the depression, and compare 
with a 52 per cent. decrease in sales which occurred } 
tween 1929 and 1933.” 

Politics? You guess. 


Wages a touchy subject “IT IS somewhat dangerou: 
says a Professor Hoover (fg 
Herbert) from California, 
suggest that the price of lab 
should be determined in the same way that the prices g 
hair-cuts, eggs or potatoes are determined.” 
Certainly any one who dares suggest this will immedi 
ately be branded an enemy of labor. But is it not afte 
all possible that whenever labor forces wages above a 
economic level, it is its own worst enemy? What } 
Hoover says on page 18 should be read by every thi 
ing friend of labor, every liberal-minded business 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


JAMES O. McKINSEY, Chair- 
man of Marshall Field & Company’s 
directors, is one of the few—perhaps 
the only—active head of a large busi- 
ness who has to his credit definite 
contributions to the development of 
the science of management. In the 
1920’s he was known chiefly as a 
University of Chicago professor with 
an outside consulting practice, who 
was keenly interested in budgeting. 
To-day it is recognized that his 
pioneer work laid the foundation 
stones of modern budget technique. 

Recently, McKinsey was made 
Chairman, also, of the American 
Management Association. When he 
rose to speak at the society’s annual 
dinner, more than one old-timer in 
the management movement said to 
his neighbor: “Now you arc going to 
hear the most rapid-fire delivery you 
have ever heard from an informative . 
speaker.” As a matter of fact, Chair- 
man McKinsey doesn’t speak nearly 
as fast as Professor McKinsey used 
to, but very few minds are alert 
enough to take in even a fraction of 
what he can say in five minutes. 


L. R. BOULWARE 


HOW MANY who are to-day 





JAMES 0. McKINSEY 





plan for his business life. That the 
plan (which Professor Stephen T. 
Gilman helped to make) turned out 
to be more than just a boy’s dream, 
suggests both that it was a practical 
one, and that its central figure had 
more than average ability to stick to 
a plan. 

“Step one,” said the plan: “Get 
experience in the accounting, finan- 
cial, clerical and internal administra- 
tion department of business.” Step 
two: “Learn purchasing and factory 
management. Step three, marketing. 
Step four, general management.” 

Studying and teaching accounting 
and commercial law, with some pub- 
lic accounting experience, soon made 
the first step history. Five years as 
a purchasing agent, with supplemen- 
tary manufacturing duties, took care 
of the second. Then a year as assis- 
tant sales manager and ten years as 
sales manager for Easy Washer. 
Now, Step four, already marked by 
Carrier Corporation’s emergence into 
black ink after six years in the red. 


HOW THE personal interest of 
President K. T. Keller and_ other 
Chrysler executives in the physica 


directing businesses knew in college 
years exactly where they wanted to 
get in the world, and how they ex- 
pected to get there? 

One who did is L. R. Boulware, 
who since the first of the year has 
been vice president and general man- 
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ager of Carrier Corporation, pioneer 
air-conditioning manufacturers. Back 
around 1916, when, as a_ genial 
youngster from Kentucky, he cap- 
tained the University of Wisconsin’s 
baseball team from the outfield, 
Boulware already had a four-step 


well-being of Chrysler employees has 
resulted in a great modernization 
project will be told in the next 
sue of Forses, when the Air-Cor- 
ditioning Honor-Winning paper ™ 
our recent modernization contest !s 
published. 
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Electricity puts the sparkle in lower Manhattan’s skyline. 








“Modernize from the Ground Up!" 


More important—it’s “modernized” electricity 


Says Consolidated Edison 


Consolidated Edison Company 
and of its largest electrical sub- 
sidiary, The New York Edison Com- 
pany, have been carried on in the in- 
terest not only of greater efficiency 
and the increase of business within 
and outside the company, but also to 
maintain the roster of employees as 
nearly as possible without decrease— 
a desirable consummation which has 
been pre-eminently successful. 
_ These activities have shown results 
in the way of much stimulation of 
business and are destined to have 
greater and greater effect as time 
goes by. 
In pursuit of these objectives every 
opportunity for modernization which 
has shown possibilities of improving 


[c modernization activities of the 


BY WILLIAM BAKER 


the character of the company’s service 
has been seized upon. When the pro- 
jected change has proved practicable, 


AN HONOR-WINNING PAPER 





it has been adopted—sometimes at an 
outlay of many millions of dollars and 
often with great benefit to mines, fac- 
tories, transportation, and construc- 
tion throughout the nation. Also, the 


movement has been accompanied by 
a steady reduction in the cost of elec- 
tricity and gas to the people of New 
York City, a reduction which has, in 
turn, made possible much industrial 
expansion. 

The Consolidated Edison Company 
and its affiliated companies suffered a 
severe drop in business in the years 
1931 and 1932 and witnessed, during 
this period, the almost complete ces- 
sation of building construction and 
alterations in the city and nation, the 
contraction of general business, and 
the layoff and reduction of pay of 
large numbers of workers in its ter- 
ritory. The psychology of fear was 
prevalent. To allay this fear, espe- 
cially among their own employees, the 
companies maintained full employ- 
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Huge 160,000-kilowatt generators hum the praises of modernization in the monster 





Hell Gate station. . . 


eel Say 





. . « While modernization sends tingles of new life through the system’s “nerve center”—the pilot board 


ment and the same hourly wage scale 
by reducing the working hours 8% 
per cent. Subsequently, the scale was 
increased without a corresponding in- 
crease in the working hours. 
During this period also, the com- 
panies planned and put into effect 
many new practices with More Busi- 
ness the end in view. More business 
meant more jobs. The keynote of 
this campaign was “Modernization.” 
Above one of the large generating 
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stations the companies erected a large 
electrically lighted sign bearing the 
words “Modernize Electrically.” 

These words were more than a 
mere advertising slogan. They pro- 
claimed to all the world the objective 
of the companies themselves. 

The modernization work started or 
completed since July 1, 1934, or 
scheduled for completion during 
1936, represents a partial fulfillment 
of this basic objective. It includes, 


for The New York Edison Company: 

First, complete modernization of 
the Waterside Generating Station of 
The New York Edison Company, 
started in 1935, scheduled to be com- 
pleted early in 1937, and involving 
expenditures of five and a half mil- 
lion dollars for new equipment. The 
immediate results of this expenditure 
are: 

1. Increased employment in build- 

(Continued on page 26) 



































HE “New Deal” started in 1929 
for the people of New York State 
—four years before it got under 
ay for the nation. 

That is revealed by a study of the 
wo two-year terms Franklin D. 
Poosevelt served as Governor, from 
929 to 1932. Paria) 
In sponsoring national legislation 
alling for the most colossal “spending 
ee” in history, it is not generally re- 
ized that Roosevelt was merely 
arrying out a program which he in- 
ugurated in Albany in 1929. 

One of the first indications that 
Roosevelt had a penchant for spend- 
¢ the people’s money came two 
nonths after he had been in office. 
Dn February 27, 1929, he sent a 
pecial message to the legislature 
igorously protesting against the cut- 
ng of $6,861,788 from the budget. 
his was a comparatively small 
m, considering that the 1929 


268,463,989. This was an increase 
f $35,820,288 over the $232,643,701 
dget in 1928, the last year Al 
mith served as Governor. In 1930, 
he second year of Roosevelt’s first 
m, the budget soared to ‘$319,- 
ie another increase of $51,099,- 
Ul. 

Naturally, the more money a State 
pends, the more taxes the people 
ave to pay. 

An All-Time Record 

In 1928, the year before Roosevelt 
ok office, $193,625,731 in taxes was 
bllected in New York State. 

During the fiscal year ended June 
J, 1929, the State collected $254,- 
9.361 in taxes. Next year, $276,- 
13,957. The levies dropped in 1931 


any: 
n of 





n of HM $269,061,542. But in the next 
any, Mscal year, the last year of Roose- 
com- Milt's incumbency as governor, the 
lving Mate collected $327,776,908. That 
mil- Hipure still stands as an all-time record 
‘The (ir taxes collected in any State. 
iture uch of the increased tax-money 
AS spent on public works. Some of 
uild- Hi went for regional planning. 






Mroughout his four years as Gov- 





udget, as finally approved, totaled 


New Yorkers Got Their “New Deal” Early 
Now They're Getting the Bills! 


ROGER JAMIESON 


CSN. 


= 
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A reader wrote us: 

“A clear statement of Roosevelt’s busi- 
ness record, both official and otherwise, is 
needed.” 

FORBES agrees, and here presents the 
first of three articles based on new, careful 
research into the facts. 

Watch for the other two. 


ernor, Roosevelt urged the State to 
adopt “a far-reaching policy of land 
utilization and of population distribu- 
tion.” 

Appropriations for “farm relief” 
and assumption by the State of many 
local expenditures dipped heavily into 
the taxpayers’ pockets. 

And practically every State depart- 
ment asked for and received increased 
appropriations—this at a ‘time when 
incomes were shrinking rapidly. 
There were also special grants for 
unemployment relief and old-age pen- 
sions. 

It was in 1930 that Roosevelt’s 
candidacy for the presidency began to 
take definite form. On August 27 
the New Republic said editorially: 

“What Roosevelt accomplishes in 
the State the next two years will be 
an advertisement, whether he wants 
it or not, of what may be expected 
of him in Washington.” 

The “advertisement” was not long 
in coming—wmore taxes. 


The legislature in August, 1931, 


was asked by Roosevelt for an addi- 
tional personal income tax of fifty 
per cent. of the tax then payable. 

Among worthy things Roosevelt ac- 
complished during his two terms was 
the establishment of State pensions 
for needy men and women over sev- 
enty years. But in so doing he sad- 
dled an ever-increasing debt on the 
State. 

The public funded gross debt of 
New York State at the end of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1929, six months 
after Roosevelt took office, was $355,- 
233,000. On June 30, 1933, Roose- 
velt was in the White House, but on 
that date the State debt was $466,- 
316,000, an increase of $111,083,000. 


The Tax Bills Roll In 


In his last term as Governor, 
Roosevelt thus advocated that the 
legislature impose more taxes: 


“I have already suggested to you 
a tax on heavy motor vehicles, and I 
now suggest to you that you give im- 
mediate consideration to three further 
taxes in order that the four may 
be enacted as soon as possible without 
waiting for the closing days of the 
legislative session. These taxes are 
increases in the existing taxes (1) on 
personal incomes, (2) on gasoline and 
(3) on the sale of shares of stock.” 

Appropriations made by legisla- 
tures under the Roosevelt regime 
show the same upward tendency as 
debts and taxes. In 1928, the year 
before Roosevelt took office, the legis- 
lature appropriated $236,278,390. In 
1929, the appropriations jumped to 
$268,463,989, in 1930 to $319,563,- 
690, and in 1931 to as high as $344,- 
219,974, before continued depression 
forced a reduction. 


In contra-distinction to this, Gov- 
ernor Alf M. Landon of Kansas has 
been nominated Republican candidate 
for the presidency almost solely on 
his record for keeping taxes and ex- 
penses down in his State. 


Will the people, when they go to 
the polls in November, take Al 
Smith’s advice to “look at the rec- 
ord”? 
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Cambridge has only 527 people, but... 


Hardware stores have big-city stocks . . . 


chants in the town of. Cam- 
bridge, Wisconsin, stung into ac- 
tion by loss of trade to nearby cities, 
decided to pit their wits against big- 
city merchants by embarking on a 
retail planning program. To-day, as 
a direct result, Cambridge storekeep- 
ers are enjoying a business boom. 
Cambridge has a population of 
only 527. Some 23 miles west is 
Madison, the state capital, with large 
stores and a population of 60,000. 
Twelve miles east of Cambridge lies 
Fort Atkinson, with a population of 
6,000. As in many other small towns, 
the local trade which Cambridge mer- 
chants had always relied on was be- 


es years ago, the leading mer- 
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They Helped The 





MARTIN FRANCIS 


ing diverted to the nearby cities by 
automobiles. 

Cambridge merchants realized that 
the one way in which they could re- 
verse the trend was to offer people 
large, well planned stores, with stocks 
of goods adequate to meet every 
need. 

So the leading business men of 
the town decided to try to get every 
merchant in the community to im- 
prove his place of business and do 
his share in holding Cambridge’s 
trade at home. They put in stocks 
of merchandise which would do 
credit to stores in towns ten times 
the size of Cambridge. They altered, 
they modernized, they enlarged. The 
local banks went the limit in financ- 
ing the improvement drive. And 
all the time the weekly Cambridge 
News kept people in the territory ad- 
vised about the improvements and the 
increased stocks in the different 
stores, with the result that when 
the remodeled stores were one by 
one thrown open to the public, large 
crowds were on hand. 

The visitors were surprised at 
what they saw. One of the local hard- 
ware stores had practically everv item 
of hardware and housewares they 
needed. The furniture store offered 
a complete home-furnishing service. 
The drug store had doubled its space 
and installed new fixtures. The two 
meat markets had put in new display 
counters and modernized refrigera- 
tion throughout. Even the local shoe- 
repairman did his part by installing 
a $650 stitcher and other machinery. 
No need now to travel to Madison or 
Fort Atkinson to shop! 

The activities of Cambridge mer- 
chants drew thousands of people 
from surrounding territories. To add 
to these crowds, the storekeepers 
practically subsidized a well known 
dramatic group to come to Cambridge 
once a week to give plays in the local 
opera house. A special community 
hall for 4-H Club and other rural 
meetings was sponsored by the mer- 
chants, and this brought many farm- 
ers to Cambridze regularly. 

The merchants, spurred on by the 
new people their program was bring- 
ing to town, intensified their selling 
activities. A local garage, Simonsen 
Bros. Co., launched a sales drive in 
1935 to such good effect that it sold 
639 automobiles and trucks, probably 


mselves to More Business! 








































a national record in proportion to tt 
population of the trading area. 

A recent survey made by the Cam. 
bridge News shows that out of % 
merchants in the village, more than ¥ 
joined in the drive. And the upshg 
of this co-operative effort is that prac 
tically all of them are thriving to-day 
because they had the courage to ip 
vest their money in large stocks ¢ 
merchandise and remodeled stores tj 
meet present-day competition. Ing 
dentally, there is a chain groce 
store in Cambridge. But independey 
merchants aren’t complaining abo 
chain-store competition. They a 
too busy making money. 


The furniture store has a 1936 interior . .- 
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And a complete home-furnishing service 









BUSINESS HEADLINES 


Two Weeks of Business News 








UP—OR DOWN? 


Steel completes slumpless Summer as National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents recommends liberal buying 
policy, foresees total 1936 business volume 20 per cent. 
ahead of 1935. But stocks dilly-dally, and a warning 
about the business future is repeated (page 7). 





FIRST CHECK 


Wisconsin engraver receives first check ever drawn 
in U. S. on government-sponsored unemployment-insur- 
ance fund (page 14) while Federal Social Security Act 
cuts first birthday cake. 





DESERT RUN 


Baghdad-Damascus run over Syrian desert soon to be 
served by two tractor-hauled stainless-steel trailers, one 
a day-coach, one a sleeper, just ordered from Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Company. New units will cut 
present time by bus from 35 to 15 hours. 





ATLANTIC RUN 


Queen Mary plows into New York with record West- 
bound trans-Atlantic average of 30.01 knots, taking speed 
crown from French Normandie. Meanwhile, the much 
faster Zeppelin Hindenburg revealed as operating at 101 
per cerit. of capacity on flights between U. S. and Europe 
this Summer. And even tugs speed up service with new 
ship-to-shore telephone hookup (page 13). 





RAILROAD RUN 


ICC estimate that Eastern railroad passenger revenues 
in July jumped 19.4 per cent. over July 1935 reveals that 
rails are giving busses real run for their money, also 
creating new travel demand, since fare cut of June 1. 
Rails, pleased over showing, not embarrassed that suit 
against ICC for ordering reductions still pends; results 
notwithstanding, they feel that ICC overstepped author- 
ity, and want to prove it. 





BREAK FOR BOYS 


Chrysler Corporation gives 300 sons of employees spec- 
tacular break by paying two-thirds of cost of Eastern 
tours (page 14). 





MONEY MAKERS 


New ideas still make money for those who have ’em: 
Wisconsin merchants open the argument (page 12), and 
two New Englanders clinch the case (page 13) 








What's New 


wo Money-Making Ideas 


New ideas bring in new business. 
Here are two recent examples : 
1. When a crowd of 5,000 people 
warmed in front of a Southbridge, 
sachusetts, moving-picture thea- 
re while the management drew the 
lucky number which would win $210, 
Sales Manager Everett Oldham of 
febster & Southbridge Gas & Elec- 
ric Company was ready for them. 
e built a moving-picture screen on 
he roof of his store directly across 
he street, and entertained the crowd 
luring its wait of several hours with 
ommercial films of the General Elec- 
ric ranges, refrigerators and dish- 
hers which he sells. 
When J. L. Rourke, Shell 
ttroleum dealer in Boston, saw truck 
ts from the West rolling by his 
lling station to the nearby Fish Pier 
0 take on loads of frozen fish, “he 


in Business 


decided to write their headquarters 
and ask for their fuel and grease 
business at the Eastern end of the 
run. Result: Rourke’s filling station 
is now the Eastern terminal of five 
Midwest trucking companies, and his 
gasoline sales are up 50 per cent. over 
last year. For the drivers, Rourke 
provides a bunk house with nine beds, 
a stove, and a lounging room; last 
year, he treated all the drivers who 
were with him just before Christmas 
to a turkey dinner. 

And, speaking of new ideas, Res- 
taurant Management magazine has 
just launched a unique method of 
gathering them. In August, a New 
York restaurant proprietor and his 
wife started a 15,000-mile tourist- 
trailer trip which will cover 42 states. 
En route, the tourists will make a 
business of visiting and eating in res- 
taurants, taking photographs, and 
collecting recipes, menus, promotion 


material and new ideas. Restaurant 
Management will foot the food bill, 
and pass on to its readers periodical 
reports cf the ideas the tourists run 
across. 


Telephones for Tugs 


Tug-boats doing odd jobs in a 
busy harbor waste a lot of time and 
money by going ashore, perhaps sev- 
eral times a day, for orders from 
headquarters. 

Now, a new application of the 
ship-to-shore telephone hookup used 
on great Transatlantic liners may re- 
duce this waste. New York Tele- 
phone Company has just started a 
similar service for the waters of New 
York harbor over which the owners 
and captains of properly equipped 
tugs can exchange orders and in- 
formation. 


Chains Pitch In 


Whatever independent storekeepers 
may think of chain stores and volun- 
tary chains, many farmers are finding 
that it means real money in their 
pockets to have highly organized out- 
lets for their products. 

Following ‘the chain-store sales 
drive which moved a beetling surplus 
of canned peaches last Spring and 
forestalled a threatened market glut 
(Forses, June 1, page 38), repre- 
sentatives of some 34,000 chain 
grocery stores have now pledged 
themselves to extra efforts this Fall 
in the sale of dried fruits. 

Meanwhile, chain stores, joined 
later by independents, staged still 
another co-operative sales drive in 
August. During June and July, 
drought-stricken farmers had thrown 
beef cattle on the market in enormous 
quantities ; some needed ready money, 
some feared their cattle would die of 
starvation and thirst if they were not 
slaughtered at once. The result was 
a tremendous flow of stock to market, 
the highest beef-slaughtering record 
ever made, and a market depressed 
by an overhanging surplus. Once 
more, organized retailing rode to the 
rescue ; chains, soon supported by in- 
dependent butchers as well, pitched 
in, ran special sales and promotions 
on beef, and transferred most of the 
surplus from storage to consumers’ 
dinner tables. 


Stores, Theatres, Please Note 


The railroads are now doing a job 
which might be copied with profit by 
department stores and theatres. 

Not content with installing air-con- 
ditioning equipment and then forget- 
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No magic wand—just a railroad researcher using a portable kit for testing air conditioning’s comfort for 
passengers. Stores and theatres, please profit thereby 


ting about it, through the Association 
of American Railroads they are send- 
ing out crews, equipped with portable 
testing kits, to study the effects of 
air conditioning in actual passenger- 
car use ; to record and measure drafts, 
chart humidity and temperature, de- 
tect any traces of impurities in the 
air. Passengers also are being asked 
if the car is too warm, too cool, stuffy, 
clammy—or comfortable. 

Thereby, the railroads expect to 
correct at least one condition which 
air-conditioning manufacturers de- 
plore even more than the rails—too 
great a difference in temperature be- 
tween the warm outdoors and the cool 
indoors. A sharp contrast is dramatic, 
but too many air-conditioned stores 
and theatres let it go at that and do 
not consider the Summer colds which 
it breeds. Correction is simple—a 
matter of regulation—and it saves 
money in operating costs. 

Sidelight: Since air conditioning 
has become the rule on overnight 
trains, railroads report that passen- 
gers board sleeping cars at the point 
of departure much earlier than they 
used to in hot weather ; and that over- 
night.trips in Pullmans are becoming 
more popular as travelers switch from 
the old custom of taking an after- 
noon trip so they can sleep in a hotel 
at night. 


Chrysler Boys on Tour 


Three hundred sons of Chrysler 
employees will always remember the 
Summer of 1936 because of the ser- 
ies of tours, still in progress, which 
they have been taking under the spon- 
sorship of the Chrysler Industrial As- 
sociation (organization run by em- 
ployees). 
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Traveling in buses, camping out in 
tents at night, they will have visited 
Washington, New York, and other 
historic eastern spots for the first 
time in their lives by the time the pro- 
gram has been completed. Chrysler 
Corporation chips in $30 of the $45 
it costs to send each boy on the trip. 
The boy himself provides the rest— 
not by money he has saved or bor- 
rowed, but by work he has done just 
before the trip begins: Washing cars, 
caddying, cleaning cellars, changing 
tires, building and selling model air- 
planes and other means of picking 
up spare change. 

Only 13-to-15-year-old sons of-em- 
ployees in the lower wage and salary 





brackets are eligible, and the 3 
lucky ones were chosen from a |j 
of 1,100 applicants on the basis 
personality, intelligence and ability 4 
get the most out of the tour. Ley 
parents worry, every boy has to ex 
hibit a meal ticket in the form of 
daily letter home before he gets hj 
supper, and all of them must keg 
diaries, with a $15 prize going to th 
writer of the most interesting ae. 
count of the trip. 

But the tours are only one phag 
of Chrysler Corporation’s current ef- 
forts to get Chrysler men and boys 
acquainted with each other and t 
give Chrysler children opportunitig 
they would not otherwise have. 

A second phase is the selection of 
fifty youngsters, both boys and girls 
for free outings at camps in the 
country. 

And a third is made up of the 4 
baseball teams and the 32 softball 
teams whose players are sons of 
Chrysler employees in the Detroit 
area and which play. regularly sched- 
uled games in organized leagues. 
Chrysler pays for all equipment and 
(what’s*just as important, as anyone 
who has watched sandlot games real- 
izes) provides expert supervision and 
umpiring. 
























































Social Security's First Year 


Just three days after the Federd 
Social Security Act celebrated its firs 
birthday in mid-August, a Wisconsin 
engraver found himself unexpectedly 
in the business spotlight. 

He.is Neils Ruud.of Madison, who 
was laid off by the Brook Engraving 









Something new in industrial relations: Chrysler Corporation pays most of the cost of sending 300 sons of its 
Michigan employees on tours of the East. Here, the boys see Rockefeller Center, New York 
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YOU WERE RIGHT ABOUT YOUR TWO 

SERVICES CUTTING MAINTENANCE 

COSTS, MR. REILLY. SORRY | DIDN'T: 

ADOPT THEM MONTHS BEFORE. THIS 

LATEST REPORT SHOWS OUR FLEET 
COSTS ARE DOWN 26% 


| THESE 2 EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE FEATURES HAVE 


CUT COSTS FOR MORE THAN 5000 FLEET OPERATORS 
Let them do the same for you! 


1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 
seconds, the Power Prover will show you 
exactly how much gasolene and power any 
one of the vehicles in your fleet is wasting. 
Through the use of exclusive, patented tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is eliminated. As a result, you may 
save up to 30% of the 


2— RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
experts...the toughest, sturdiest, most powerful 
grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to shoot 
grease through a solid block of wood. Leaves 
no bare spots to develop friction and wear. This 
gun was perfected to pump the newly devel- 
oped Cities Service Trojan 





gasolene and oil you now 
use. And your fleet will 
operate far more éfficiently. 


RADIO CONCERTS .. . every 
Friday at 8 P. M. (E. D. T.) WEAF 
and 45 associated N. B. C. stations 





Start cutting your fleet’s operating 
and maintenance costs at once... 
add the savings to your profits. Don’t 
° wait ... write, wire or telephone 
Cities Service, 60 Wall Street, New 
York City, today for more details, 


Lubricants . . . tenacious, 
shock-resisting greases. The 
finest heavy-duty chassis 
lubrication money can buy. 








CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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Company at the end of July. And the 
spotlight shone on him that August 
day because he received the first bene- 
fit check ever drawn on a government 
unemployment-insurance fund in the 
United States. 

Under the Wisconsin law, the first 
of all state unemployment-insurance 
acts, Neils Ruud had waited three 
weeks after his lay-off and had reg- 
istered with the State for a new job 
before he got his first weekly benefit 
check of $15. But three weeks of un- 
employment compensation is all Ruud 
will get ; now he’s back at work again. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Social Se- 
curity Board in Washington was list- 
ing the results of the first year: 

1, Through the laws of 15 states 
and the District of Columbia, unem- 
ployment insurance is now provided 
for 8,000,000 workers, 45 per cent. 
of the total number eligible. 


Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


EPTEMBER brings the initial 
heavy fire of the Presidential 
campaign. Landon has com- 
pleted his first swing to the East; 
Roosevelt is heading back from the 
West. They’re off in a real political 
horse race. It may be a close finish. 

The first big “break” is expected 
early this month, when Senator 
Hiram Johnson, of California, pub- 
licly proclaims his support of the 
Landon-Knox ticket. 

Johnson supported Roosevelt in 
1932. Veteran political observers be- 
lieve that Johnson carried at least 
150,000 votes from the Republican to 
the Democratic ranks that year. His 
final break with the New Deal came 
last year, when President Roosevelt 
cracked every known White House 
whip in his drive to have the Senate 
ratify the World Court protocol. 
Johnson and Borah, wheelhorses in 
the League of Nations fight in 1921, 
sprang to arms again. They were 
successful. Ratification was blocked. 
But Senator Johnson came out of the 
fight with a deep conviction that 
President Roosevelt often carries 
lightly the obligations of a personal 
pledge. 

On the basis of present precinct 
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2. The Board has approved plans 
for assisting the needy aged in 38 
states, dependent children in 22 
states, and the needy blind in 21. 

Nevertheless, extremely vital ques- 
tions about Federal social security still 
remained unanswered: 

Is the Act constitutional ? 

How about old-age pensions for 
agricultural, domestic-service and 
other workers who are not covered 
by the Federal Act but who make up 
nearly 50 per cent. of our workers? 

Is the projected $47,000,000,000 re- 
serve fund for pensions practical ? 


New Methods, New Record 


Bethlehem Steel Company has built 
the main towers and span of San 


Francisco’s Golden Gate Bridge with- — 


out loss of life so far. That fact 
stands as a record for a job of such 


registration, the New Dealers have 
claimed California by 500,000 this 
year. Johnson’s return to the Re- 
publican fold cuts this New Deal 
paper advantage in half at the outset. 
Another block of 150,000 old-line 
Democratic votes are counted as hav- 
ing left Roosevelt since the Repub- 
lican National Convention. 

If all of these forecasts are sus- 
tained, California to-day is fair battle 
ground—whereas three months ago it 
was regarded generally as a 65-35 
proposition in favor of the New Deal. 

Johnson probably will confine his 
Republican campaigning to the Pa- 
cific Coast. But his help will be 
appreciated also in Washington and 
Oregon. 

Six Republican Senators supported 
Roosevelt in 1932—Cutting of New 
Mexico; Blaine and LaFollette of 
Wisconsin; Norris of Nebraska; 
Brookhart of Iowa, and Johnson of 
California. 

Blaine and Cutting are dead. La- 
Follette heads a new party, the Pro- 
gressives. Norris, just past his 75th 
birthday, still is an ardent supporter 
of the New Deal, but is unable to 
determine whether to seek re-election 
to the Senate. Brookhart, his in- 
fluence waning even in his home 
county, has announced for Roosevelt. 


No Longer a Boon 


A month ago the New Dealers re- 
garded the drought as a Heaven-sent 
political blessing, but it is a different 
tune to-day. 

When Mr. Roosevelt began to plan 
his survey of the area, reports from 
the county agents indicated merely 
another “dry spell.” The campaign 
plan was to move from state to 
state announcing gigantic emergency 


size. And it makes the bridge a 
monument to the soundness of the 
safety measures which are being used. 

Many of the methods are new: 

1. Special life vests which support 
workers if they are thrown into the 
water, but which don’t interfere with 
the performance of their jobs. 

2. Head protection, electric cap 
lamps and special respirators for men 
working inside the towers. 

3. A permanent safety net which 
will be 6,400 feet long and will ex- 
tend 10 feet beyond each side of the 
bridge when it is completed. The net 
is built in two sections—traveling and 
permanent. The traveling section 
hangs under the portion of the bridge 
deck which is being erected; as the 
deck extends, the traveling part of 
the net extends and leaves behind it 
the permanent sections which it car- 
ries on the rear end. 


spending programs along the way, all 
in the name of drought relief. 

But before the elaborate arrange- 
ments required for a Presidential 
train had been completed, the drought 
had rolled on to a national calamity. 
The recent special survey of livestock 
feeds by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, shows that total stocks of feed 
grains and hays this year, in relation 
to livestock population, will be only 
66 per cent. of normal for the country 
as a whole. In North Dakota, where 
the situation is most critical, feed 
stocks will be only 15 per cent. of 
normal. In Iowa they will be about 
50 per cent. 

And the weather which produced 
this situation in livestock feeds has 
had a parallel effect on all human 
foodstuffs. 


Food Prices Shoot Up 


The most recent official survey of 
the Labor Department shows an ad- 
vance of 2.3 per cent. in the com- 
posite food index in a single week in 
August. Food contracts for CCC 
for the fourth quarter of 1936 are at 
a composite advance of 20 per cent. 
of third-quarter purchases. 

Distress marketing of poultry and 
livestock is reaching alarming propor- 
tions in Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
IJinois and Nebraska. 

After three years of subsidized crop 
curtailment and destruction of live- 
stock, the United States now faces 
the necessity of importing this year 
500,000,000 bushels of corn, 100,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, and thou- 
sands of tons of hay. 

Such are the fruits of three years 
of “national planning” in agriculture. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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The Office of Education, of the Department of 
the Interior in Washington, reports that six boys 
and girls out of ten never finish high school. 


HY do so great a number of children drop 

out of high school before being graduated? 
Because, in many cases, their fathers could not 
afford to keep them in school. Mothers, who 
are left alone, often find it very difficult to give 
their children the advantages they need. 


You have high hopes and ambitions for that 
boy of yours. One of the first questions which 
will be asked when he applies for a job will be 
“How much education have you had?” In many 
situations college men are preferred. Most con- 
cerns pick for future responsibilities boys and 
girls who have gone through high school. 


How much education your boy will have—high 
school, college, or technical training of some 
kind—may depend on you. That is your re- 
sponsibility and your privilege. Whether you 
are here or not, you can make sure that he will 
have his chance. An Educational Fund Policy 
will provide the money when it is needed. It 
may be your boy’s steppingstone to a happy, 
useful and successful life. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Chairman of the Board 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEw YORK, N. Y. ~ 





A Metropolitan Field-Man will be glad to tell 
you all about this policy. Telephone the nearest 
Metropolitan office and ask him to call—or mail 
the coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
small amounts. It also issues annuities and accident 
and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, and 
any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on my part, I shall be glad to learn 
more about a Program of Life Insurance which includes an 
Educational Fund. 
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LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President 
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Wages of farm workers dropped 
sharply after 1929. Result: 
Plenty of jobs for them. 











WHICH MEN ARE BETTER OFF? 


Photos: Ewing Galloway 


Wages of building workers 
stayed at pre-depression levels. 
Result: Jobs dropped. 








Should Wages Be Cut? 


GLENN £. HOOVER 


Chairman, Department of Economics, Mills College 


OR the moment, business seems 
x be cured of its price-fixing 
craze. 

Under the California Recovery 
Act, or “Little NIRA,” California 
barbers quickly launched their sixty- 
five-cent-hair-cut Utopia, only to find 
what any freshman could have told 
them in the first place: not so many 
hair-cuts could be sold at sixty-five 
cents as at thirty-five cents. More- 
over, with a standard price, the big 
shops with brighter lights and more 
imitation marble got all the business 
while the little fellow with a modest 
hole-in-the-wall was left to reflect on 
the role of the forgotten man under 
a regime of artificial prices. He re- 
belled and the scheme crashed of its 
own weight. 

After a taste of prices fixed by 
code authorities, competitive prices 
ate again growing in favor. One 
may now lift his voice in behalf of a 
free market without being thought 
either senile or an enemy of the 
people. 

It is somewhat dangerous, how- 
ever, to suggest that the price of 
labor should be determined in the 
same way that the prices of hair-cuts, 
eggs or potatoes are determined. 
Some people still insist that labor 
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will earn more if wage rates are kept 
artificially high. This particular error 
has as many lives as the protective- 
tariff fallacy, and it is doubtful if 
either logic or experience will ever 
eliminate it from the mass mind. 


Lower Wages—But More Work 


In ferreting out the effect of high 
wage rates the fate of agricultural 
workers during the downtrend of the 
depression should be compared with 
that of workers in the building trades. 
The wages of agricultural workers, 
who were unorganized, dropped as 
the general price level declined. 
Wages in the highly organized build- 
ing trades, on the contrary, were held 
close to the pre-depression level. And 
here is the gross income of the con- 
struction industry and of agriculture 
for the four-year period beginning 


1929 : 


Year Construction Agriculture 
(in billions of $) (in billions of $) 
1929.... 5 11 
1930.... 4 9 
A 3 6 
an 1 5 


It is clear that construction workers 
with high hourly wage rates suffered 
a much greater decline in annual in- 
come than did agricultural workers, 





whose hourly or weekly rates de- 
clined to the competitive level. 

It may appear to some that the un- 
usual decline in the receipts of the 
construction industry may have no 
relation to the high wage rates which 
prevailed in that field. High wage 
rates were not, of course, the only 
factor, but it is significant that, in 
general, unemployment has been 
greatest in those industries in which 
the union-controlled wage rates were 
so “sticky” that they did not fall as 
the price-level declined. 


Where the Mistake Was Made 


‘Ever since the beginning of the 
depression it has been apparent that 
the construction industry was hard- 
est hit of all. To restore employment 
in this and related lines, an expan- 
sion of public works was made the 
order of the day. Federal funds 
were allocated for the construction 
of Federal buildings, and outright 
grants were made to states and mu- 
nicipalities to encourage them to ex- 
pand their construction programs. 

The use of Federal funds in the 
construction of local Government 
buildings was a-distinct departure in 
our public-works program and a very 
sound one. Since the chief object 
was to get the unemployed at useful 
work, it made little difference from 
the national point of view whether 
they were building post offices for 
the national Government, or school 
houses for local communities. It was 
also wise for the Federal Govern- 
ment to insist that local building 
projects which received Federal assis- 
tance should be carried on by private 
contractors, subject to competitive 
bidding. 

Unfortunately for the building in- 
dustry, the well intentioned public- 
works program was largely ineffec- 
tive because some misguided friends 
of labor persuaded the politicians to 
write into the act a scale of minimum 
wages for common labor, varying 
from forty cents an hour in the South 
to fifty cents an hour in the North. 
Such rates are not high, but unfor- 
tunately they are considerably higher 
than common laborers received in 
many regions and they were higher 
than private industry could pay. In 
most regions the minimum wage for 
skilled labor on public-works projects 
was $1.10 per hour. Whether these 
rates were too high or not is unim- 
portant. The fact remains that many 
communities figured that to accept an 
outright grant from the Federal Gov- 
ernment would mean no saving at all, 
because the artificially high wage 
rates which must be paid on such 
projects would increase the total cost 
by more than the Federal grant of 
thirty per cent. for labor and mate- 
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ID RATHER WATCH THIS HUMAN FLY” 


ITH due respect to the poet, life may be real 
Wana earnest ... but to the great majority of 
people, there is more appeal in an event that 
thrills than in volumes of grim-visaged wisdom 
that leaves one’s blood pressure undisturbed. 


Advertise a lecture on World Peace . . . Mone- 
tary Inflation . .. or Crop Control—and you could 
probably count on your fingers the comparative 
handful of people who'd straggle in to listen. 


But let a “human fly” tread the wall of a sky- 
scraper, and in less time than it takes to tell, a 
throng of excited humans will jam the streets for 
a peek at this modern “Jack o’ the Beanstalk.” 


It’s human nature, this eternal quest for 
thrills. When a new-born babe first opens its 
eyes, it’s the colorful things that attract him. And 
he doesn’t change with time! Ten, twenty or 
thirty years later, the baby who reached for the 
red rubber ball, will reach for the red ball of 
life, excitement and glamour .. . let the dull grist 
fall where it may. 

€ * o 


Advertising which is dull and ordinary attracts 
few readers .. . and fewer buyers. Life moves too 
fast apace for any advertiser to expect disinter- 
ested men and women to forego red-blooded news 
and fiction for a perusal of drab, uninteresting 
copy. Today’s copy must grip the imagination! 

The most successful advertising campaigns 


have been those which side-stepped the pitfalls 
of the commonplace. Campaigns which avoided 
such bromides as “Quality” . . . “patent rights” 
... and “workmanship”—and which, instead, in- 
voked drama and color to extol the product ben- 
efits which people want and demand. 


For example, music lessons have been sold, 
not because they taught music, but because they 
made the pupil something he wanted to be, some- 
thing he hadn’t been before; because he be- 
lieved they would bring him popularity and a 
new sense of importance. : 


You could offer music to people as the divine 
gift of genius, as the brilliant force that gave 
the world such names as Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms. But you wouldn’t interest as many peo- 
ple that way as you would if you offered them 
music as a means to friendships, to more money, 
to possible romance. 


In planning any advertising, this agency has al- 
ways sought one simple, fundamental human 
thing that would appeal to human beings. We 
should be glad to show any executive examples 
of this appeal in action, and to show how many 
companies, using this type of advertising, have 
been able to maintain and actually increase their 
sales, right through the darkest years of the 
depression. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, we. 





DETROIT . LOS ANGELES 


Advertising 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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rials. The result is that there are 
school districts throughout the land 
in which children are occupying tents 
and portable buildings, and yet these 
districts. would not accept the Federal 
grant because of the high costs in- 
volved. . 

Notwithstanding the billions ap- 
propriated for public works, the total 
volume of public construction in 1933 
was only thirteen billion dollars com- 
pared with sixteen billion dollars in 
1929. It has been demonstrated that 
neither private nor public construc- 
tion can forge ahead materially so 
long as costs are held at pre-depres- 
sion levels. At the same time that 
the Government was attempting to 
stimulate building, it was using the 
NRA codes to raise the price of 
building materials and its policy held 
the wages in the building trades to a 
level that necessitated abnormal un- 
employment. The Government was 
working against itself, and as a re- 
sult skilled building laborers are 
working with picks and shovels on 
WPA projects. Unemployed me- 
chanics may get some psychological 
satisfaction from nominally high 
wage rates, but they get no money 
from them. 


Only Dictators Dare 


Fortunately there is some evidence 
that the administration is about to 
modify its wage policy in accordance 
with sound economics. President 
Roosevelt has doubted “whether in 
fixing minimum wages on the basis 
of an hourly or weekly wage we have 
' reached into the heart of the prob- 
lem, which is to provide such annual 
earnings for the lowest paid worker 
as will meet his minimum needs.” 
This would indicate that the Presi- 
dent will no longer follow the advice 
of those who think that hourly or 
weekly rates should be artificially 
maintained. It is to be hoped that 
the workers too may learn that lower 
rates with full employment are as 
beneficial to them as they are to the 
nation at large. 

Except for the few cases in which 
increased wages may result in in- 
creased output, wage increases must 
come either out of the profits of the 
employer or out of the pockets of 
consumers. They cannot come out 
of profits if there are no profits, nor 
can they come from consumers if 
consumer demand falls off materially 
because of the higher prices which 
result from the higher wages. It is 
of course possible to maintain wage 
rates at almost any level, if we are 
not concerned with the number of 
laborers that can be employed. Hour- 
ly rates for a decreased number of 
employees can be raised to any level, 
either by trade unions or Govern- 
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mental decree, but neither unions nor 
governments can guarantee that all 
laborers will be offered employment 
at the higher rates. This is an ele- 
mentary principle of economics which 
union officials and politicians either 
do not know, or choose to ignore. 

The lowering of hourly rates in the 
manufacturing industries together 
with fuller employment would in- 
crease the annual earnings of indus- 
trial workers and would at the same 
time lower the costs and prices of 
manufactured articles. Nothing would 
do so much to end the depression as 
lessening the spread between the 
prices of manufactured articles and 
the prices of agricultural products. 
If this spread were eliminated, ex- 
changes could take place again at the 
old volume, or even at a new high 
level. On this point practically all 
economists are agreed. 

Yet it is to be feared that so long 


as democratic institutions prevail, 
governments will profess to believe 
in “the economy of high wages.” Of- 
fice seekers realize that wage-earners 
outnumber employers, and they must 
say what the crowd wishes to hear. It 
is for this reason that while dictators 
flout public opinion and speak frank- 
ly of the necessity for reducing 
wages, few elected officials dare to 
make such a suggestion. 

Our rate of recovery depends on 
whether or not our governments, 
Federal, State and local, will have the 
courage to adopt a wage policy which 
has the support of the economists of 
the nation. Recovery will be accel- 
erated if our governments and the 
trade unions will permit wage rates 
to adjust themselves so that the de- 
mand for labor will equal the supply 
of it. Aids to recovery are known. 
It remains to be seen if we have the 
intelligence and courage to use them. 


Grin and Prosper 


JOWN A. STRALEY 


Then there was the rich man whose 
doctor ordered a complete rest and 
he used his political influence to get 
a WPA job. 

- 

Combatting the growing pro-Re- 
publican sentiment, Democrats are 
said to be frantically seeking con- 
verts if only for the duration of the 
Treasury. 

* 

During this hot weather the New 
York Stock Exchange turns off its 
air-cooling system an hour before the 
close each day, so that members may 
become accustomed to the heat. There 
is some talk of decorating the smok- 
ing room in the manner of a Con- 
gressional investigation chamber. 

ok 


They say a lot of those New Deal 
jobholders have a hard time getting 
shoes to match their desks. 

* 


Citizens of Rome are reporting a 
strange whirring sound which fills the 
city at night. One theory is that it is 
caused by Julius Caesar rotating in 
his grave. 

~ 

Democrats are said to be admitting 
that if the Republicans win the elec- 
tion there will be more jobs—for the 
Republicans. 

. 

Our WPA friend is mad because 
he’s gotten a two weeks’ vacation with 
pay and can’t tell when it starts. 


Let us hope that when the CCC 
Lieutenant bandmaster was shot by 
one of his men last week fellow mu- 
sicians deplored the rift in the lieut. 

* 


Democratic postmasters will now 
have to pass literacy tests. Wonder 
how many of them can read the 
handwriting on the wall? 

a 


One objection to Mr. Roosevelt's 
discontinuing the WPA is that he'd 
have to pension half the country’s 
columnists. 

* 

If Haile Selassie really gets lone- 
some for his palace he could come 
here and live in one of our gas sta- 
tions. 

* 

A Democratic propagandist points 
out that in the event of a Republican 
victory GOP small fry will do a Lan- 
don-office business. 

a 


There is talk of the Townsendites 
going on the air. Judging from the 
financial objectives, their first requi- 
site will be a sustaining program. 

* 


Modern version: Money talks, but 
it usually says “Pardon me, I’ve got 
a date with the income-tax collector.’ 

* 

The New Deal may be here to stay, 
but fortunately for Uncle Sam some 
of its department heads aren't. 














“REMEMBER WHAT GAS USED TO COST WHEN THAT CAR WAS NEW?” 


LOT of things have gone up in price 

during the last decade and a half. 
But gasoline is not one of them. In fact, 
if you drove a car back in 1920 you paid 
at least twice what you pay for your 
gasoline today, not counting taxes. In 
that year the average nation-wide retail 
price per gallon was 29.74 cents. Today. 
it is 14.24 cents—both figures exclusive 
of tax. 

Much of the credit for this reduction 
goes to the research and experimental 
work of the oil companies. They have 
spent from ten to twelve millions a year 
to increase the quantity, improve the 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


quality and lower the cost of producing 
gasoline. 

One improvement alone, a refining 
process known as “cracking,” has doubled 
the yield of gasoline from a barrel of 
crude. More efficient recovery methods 
are taking oil from pools that once would 
have been abandoned. Deeper drilling has 
opened up untouched fields—some wells 


are now drilled to a depth of over two: 


miles and more oil is being discovered all 
the time. Transportation costs have been 
lowered through the extension of pipe 
lines over a 112,000-mile network— 
backed up by countless new and im- 


LTD. + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


COMPANY 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 


FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY ~- 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


proved tank ships, tank cars, tank trucks, 
pumps and reservoirs. 

In these developments steel has played 
an important part. Special alloy steels 
that withstand high pressure and tem- 
perature make possible the giant “‘crack- 
ing” stills. Tougher, harder steels assist 
in the deeper drilling of wells. Stronger, 
more lasting steels speed up transporta- 
tion. 

Steel and oil today are inseparable. 
And United States Steel research is con- 
stantly working to produce better steels, 
so that you may continue to enjoy bet- 
ter and cheaper gasoline. 


* CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
* CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & 
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FIND in life that most affairs that 
require serious handling are dis- 
tasteful. For this reason, I have 

always believed that the successful 
man has the hardest battle with him- 
self rather than with the other fel- 
low. . . . To bring ohe’s self to a 
frame of mind and to the proper 
energy to accemplish things that re- 
quire plain hard work continuously 
is the one big battle that everyone 
has. When this battle is won for all 
time, then everything is easy. 

—Tuomas A. BUCKNER. 


Talent is the ability to keep at 
work; genius is the inability to keep 
from working —NEw YorK HERALD. 


Concentration and achievement are 
twins—Kreisler and the violin, Bur- 
bank and plants, Ford and automo- 
biles, Mayo and surgery, Rembrandt 
and painting, George Arliss and act- 
ing. Nothing can stop the flaming 
brilliancy of concentrated effort. 
Know what you want to do and be— 
then concentrate. —SELECTED. 


No man, however great, is known 
to everybody, and no man, however 
solitary, is known to no man. 


—G. Moore. 


Never think it wasted time to sub- 
mit yourself to any influence which 
may bring upon you any noble feel- 
ing. —RUSKIN. 


The salesman will be the “for- 
gotten man” in business just as long 
‘as people hold to the absurd theory 
that it is wise economy to create less 
and even destroy certain kinds of 

wealth that we now possess. 
—WitiiaMm O’NEIL. 


There are some who live without 
any design at all and only pass in this 
world like straws on a river. They 
do not go, they are carried. 

—SENECA. 


Do your work; be honest; keep 
your word; help when you can; be 
fair. —J. P. Morcan. 


Fundamental changes of attitude, 
new discipline, revised legal struc- 
tures, unaccustomed limitations on ac- 
tivity, are all necessary if we plan. 
. . . It is, in other words, a logical 
impossibility to have a planned econ- 
omy and have business operating its 
industries, just as it is also impos- 
sible to have one within our present 
constitutional and statutory structure. 

—Rexrorp G. TuGweELt (1931). 


A sale is not made until the last 
dollar is paid—Joun H. Patterson. 
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THOUGHTS: 
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day is a vessel into which a great deal 
may be poured—if one will actually 
fill it up. e —GOETHE. 


Two necessities in doing a great 
and important work: a definite plan 
and limited time. , 

—ELBERT’ HuBBARD. 


Failure after long perseverance is 
much grander than never to have a 
striving good enough to be called a 
failure. —GeorceE EL ior. 


Thy 
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The'most completely lost of all days 
is that on which one has not laughei. 
—CHAMFORT. 


You cannot run away from a weak- 
ness, you must some time fight it out 
or perish; if that be so, why not now, 
and where you stand? 

—R. L. STEVENSON. 


The Soviet Government has taken 
great cathedrals where for centuries 
the praises of the Lord have sounded 
and there has set up “no-God ex- 
hibits” deriding all religious faith. 
We have been indignant about that. 
We might well spare a little of our 
indignation. We have plenty of “no- 
God exhibits” here. If war and 
slums and lynching and penury in 
the midst of possible plenty are not 
“no-God exhibits,” then there never 
has been one. 

—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 





A TEXT 


Better is a little with righteous- 
ness than great revenues without 
rights.—Proverbs 16:9. 


Sent in by S. Ironside, Camden, 
N. J. What is your favorite 
text? A Forpes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











is a heavy curse. 





If you must judge us, judge us by 
what we strive for. If we are weak, 
be tolerant; if we are strong, pray 
that we become not arrogant; if our 
mistakes injure you, tell us of them 
and trust in our sense of justice to 
make reparation. If we cannot agree 
on details, such as politics and re- 
ligion, let us agree upon the broad 
fundamental principle of human kind- 
ness, for when we put, aside the ac- 
cumulation of opinions that are the 
children of self-interest, we will find 
a family resemblance in the faces of 
all men. —FRaNK ANDERSON. 


Prudence is no doubt a valuable 
quality, but prudence which de- 


*, generates into timidity is very seldom 
Time is infinitely long, and each ¢ 


the path to safety—ViscountT CEcit. 


A heavy purse, in a fool’s pocket, 
—MENANDER. 


You will find yourself refreshed by 
the presence of cheerful people. ‘Why 
not make earnest effort to confer that 
pleasure on others? You, awill find 
half the battle is gained if you never 
allow yourself to say anything 
gloomy. —L. M. CHILD. 


No one is living right uniegss ‘he so 
lives that whosoever meets ‘him goes 
away more confident and joyous for 
the contact. —L. Waitine. 


The nobility of life is work. We 
live in a working world. The lazy 
and idle man does not count in the 
plan of campaign. —BLACKIE. 


Drudgery is as necessary to call 
out the treasures of the mind.as har- 
rowing and planting those of the 
earth. —MARGARET FULLER. 


Most of us can accomplish an 
awful lot when we have to. 
—THE Proor SHEET. 


When you talk, you teach; when 
you listen, you learn. 
—Tuomas J. WATSON. 


A man’s real limitations are not 
the things he wants to do, but cannot; 
they are the things he ought to do, but 
does not—-THE KopaAK MAGAZINE. 


It is the energetic who condemn 
themselves for laziness; the saints 
who suffer remorse for their sins. 

—WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS. 


Neither the State nor the Federal 
Governments can supply the informa- 
tion and wisdom necessary to direct 
the business activity of the nation. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE. 












Broad highways have become America’s 


streets. We’re a nation on wheels. Distance 


doesn’t matter if you pause now and then 


~+.to put your feet on the ground... to 


stretch ... and get the feel of wholesome 


refreshment with an ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 
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LATEST CONDITIONS 





Gumbers in circles locate the targest cities which have recently 
aompared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 
at any previous time since June, 1935. 


d. Seattle, Wash. 
2. Memphis, Tenn. 
3. Kansas City, Kan. 


4. Fall River, Mass. 
5. Wilmington, Del. 
6. Augusta, Ga. 
7. York, Penna. 


8. Jackson, Miss. 
9. Bay City, Mich. 
10. Stockton, Calif. 


IT) 


Recent 





Ricad nine 
territori 
Continued improvement Little or no change in B ra 
ratio to last year Second -best 
\) Cc 
NSN tent bet 
improvement Trend continues down D 


(may be temporary) 


one month or more The poorest territories 
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a Memphis, Tenn. 





| Toledo, Ohio 


Peoria, iii. 


Gary, ind. 
Shreveport, La. 





Hammond, Ind. 
Decatur, Ill. 


Springfield, Mo. 
——— Hamilton, Ohio 
Jackson, Miss. 
Lima, Ohio 
Quincy, Hil. 
Champaign and Urbana, Wil. 
Muscatine, la. 

Adrian, Mich. 








Detroit, Mich. 
Flint, Mich. 

Saginaw, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. 


ay 





Ly 


er Buffalo, N. Y. 


“4 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Asheville, N.C. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Greenville, S. C. 
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generally interpreted and accepted 

as favorable, a decline in business 
activity is now definitely under way. 
Those who follow this department 
regularly have been expecting a set- 
back at this time and are, it is hoped, 
prepared. 

“Look!” says the casual observer, 
“Steel operations are almost at the 
highest point (72.5 per cent. of ca- 
pacity for the week ending August 
29) since 1930.” 

True. But in 1935, operations in- 
creased from 32.8 per cent. at July 
6 to 47.9 at this time. This was a 
gain of 46 per cent. in eight weeks. 
This year, the rate has dropped from 
74.0 to 72.5 (or two per cent.) in the 
same interval. 

“Hooray!” insists the same opti- 
mist (at present). “Freight load- 
ings are 20 per cent. ahead of last 
year.” 


| N spite of business news that is 


Not as Good as It Looks 


So they are. But from the four 
weeks ending July 27 to the four 
weeks ending August 17, there was 
in 1935 a seasonal gain of 6.8 per 
cent. (from 2,214,000 cars to 2,376,- 
000 cars). This year the corres- 
ponding seasonal gain has been only 
4.0 per cent., or less than six-tenths 
as great. 

And how about instances in which 
there was a seasonal slump last 
Summer? 

Bank debits are one example. Last 
year, from the four weeks ending 
July 3 to the four weeks ending Au- 


gust 21, debits fell from 33.4 bil- . 


lion dollars to 29.9 billions, or 10.5 
per cent. This year the Summer 
slump has measured 15.5 per cent., 
or nearly half again as great... . 
In the latest week, total debits are 
only four per cent. ahead of last 
year, whereas in the foregoing thir- 
teen months the margin of gain over 
the previous year has consistently 
stood between eight and thirty per 
cent. 

Corresponding instances occur in 
Engineering Construction Awards 
(gains 58.8 per cent. of last year’s) ; 
Private Awards (gain of 4.3 per 
cent. replaced by decline of 68.2 per 
cent.) ; Lumber Production (gain of 
36.4 per cent. from May to August 
supplanted by slight drop). Similar- 
ly, New York’s ‘Summer slump has 
been 144 per cent. as great as last 
year’s; Chicago’s 197 per cent. as 
great; Boston’s 425 per cent. 

In a few cases (Automobile Out- 


What’s Ahead for Business 


put; Ore Loadings; Miscellaneous 
Freight ; and, among others, the ten 
cities named on the Pictograph) the 
latest trends are entirely favorable. 
But as those familiar with our fre- 
quently published bunch-of-grapes 
chart* know, these three industrial 
items customarily continue to climb 
after others have begun to fall. 

There is therefore nothing in the 
current trend to suggest that the 
statement which opens this page need 
at present be modified. And there is 
plenty of evidence to confirm its 
accuracy. 

Readers not accustomed to think- 
ing in these terms may say to them- 
selves that the figures given have 
shown only a decline in comparison 
with last year. Right! But several 
years of experience with exactly this 
type of comparison have shown (1) 
that such a decline is a very real 
one, which must be taken seriously 
in budget computations and estimates 
of future business, and (2) that such 
a decline almost invariably ends in 
an actual drop in business volume as 
shown by indices of the traditional 
type. 

That New York Signal 


Considerable interest has been 
aroused by our August first state- 
ment that a decline in business vol- 
ume has always followed when bank 
debits in New York City have fallen 
below those of the previous year, 
as they have done this Summer. In- 
quiries about the history of this 
“signal” are still being answered. 


FORBES Sales High-Spots 

New tendencies will be noticed in 
this issue of the High-Spots. Drought 
areas have now faded out of the pic- 
ture, and Southern areas begin to 
assume outstanding sales importance. 

On the other hand, comparison 
shows that 25 of the 47 cities named 
on the map opposite this page were 
also included in the first High-Spot 
list (July 15). Thus those sales 
managers who used the first list have 
unquestionably profited by so doing. 

As usual, Territory Number One 
is farther ahead of last year than 
any other area of one million popu- 
lation. The second area beats all but 
the first, and so on. 

Ratings: Territory One, median 
140.5 per cent. of last year. Ter- 
ritory Two, 137 per cent. Three, 
131. Four, 128. Five, 127.—C. H. 


*See July 1, page 25, for latest issue. 








Tax 
Expert 


finds 


LaSalle Training 
INVALUABLE! 


R. P. Barthalow, Chief — Ohio’s 
Sales Tax Section — Asserts 
La Salle’s Accountancy Course 
Was “‘Big Help’’. 
“BES my own experience, I know that the 
LaSalle Higher Accountancy training pro- 
gram is well worth the time of anyone inter- 
ested in a successful career in iy Fe of 
accounting work.” So writes R. P. Barthalow, 
Chief of the Sales Tax Section of the Tax Com- 
mission of Ohio, a department which handles 





over fifty million dollars a year. d well 
does Mr. Barthalow know. For he hi 
studied with LaSalle. 

When Mr. Barthalow first his course, 
he was Chief of the Income Tax Division, 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. Recognizing the 
need of more knowledge in modern accounting 
principles, after a careful investigation, he en- 
rolled in LaSalle’s Higher Accountancy Course. 
Several splendid promotions resulted. He says: 
“Your training has been a very definite help to 
me. I have found it splendidly organized, 
authoritative and complete.” 

Such tribute to LaSalle’s training is not un- 
usual. Every week, grateful students who have 
won far better positions due to LaSalle pina 
write to us. And to date, more than 500,00 
men and women have been benefited by this 
Accounting course. 1,350 of America’s C. P. A.’s 
have been LaSalle trained. LaSalle training is 
complete. It is specialized. Its teaching methods 
are unusual. it requires from you is am- 
bition, the will to work—and the willingness to 
exchange hours of play for years of larger 
success. So, why not learn more about this 
course now? To get full information costs you 
only the price of a post- 
age stamp. And from this 
3c investment may come 
a position which may 
pay you thousands 
more each year than 

ou’re earning now. 
Send coupon below 
today. 


La Salle Extension 
University 


Dept. 9364-HR, Chicago 












Please send me your free 64-page book,“‘Accountancy, 
the Profession t Pays,”’ and tell me about the train- 


ing that Mr. Barthalow found so valuable. 








An Electric Addressing 
Machine for $141.75 


New! The lowest priced electric addresser 
in the world! Equipped with skipping, re- 
peating and automatic envelope ejecting 
attachments. Simple controls leave both 
of operator’s hands free for feeding. Very 
fast, quiet, versatile. Complete with oper- 
ating table. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
149 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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“Modernize from the Ground Up!” 
Says Consolidated Edison 


(Continued from page 10) 


ing trades, machine shops, boiler 
shops, tube mills, foundries, copper 
mines, cement plants, steel and lum- 
ber mills and other related industries. 

2. Increased employment at Wa- 
terside Station during period of mod- 
ernization. 

3. Two or three resultant jobs as 
an indirect consequence of each new 
job directly created by this project. 

Second, modernization of the com- 
pany’s electrical transmission and dis- 
tribution system in the Manhattan 
and Bronx areas. 

On July 1, 1934, this system com- 
prised five distinct methods for the 
distribution of electrical energy. 
These methods represented various 
stages in the evolution of the art. The 
company’s modernization program 
calls for the replacement of the older, 
less efficient, and less reliable methods 
of distribution by the system adopted 
as the present standard—the three- 
phase, four-wire, 120/208-volt, un- 
derground network. 

The non-standard distribution sys- 
tems which are being replaced by the 
standard system are: the underground 
direct-current network; the two- 
phase alternating-current network; 
the overhead radial system; and the 
underground radial system. During 
the period from July 1, 1934 to Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, the standard system of 
distribution was increased by 530 
cable miles due to reduction in the 
non-standard systems, and load on 
the non-standard systems. 


Contractors Get Their Share 


The total cost of this moderniza- 
tion program, including incidental 
work, was $8,383,335. Of this sum, 
$3,400,726 was expended for mate- 
rials and $3,500,299 for labor. 

Incidental operations included ex- 
tension, reinforcement, and _rear- 
rangement of the alternating-current 
primary feeder system—all of which 
resulted in considerable substitution 
of non-standard equipment by more 
modern equipment. The necessary 
changes and modernization of house 
wiring, rewinding and revamping of 
existing motor installations and the 
purchases of new equipment required 
additional expenditures of $1,840,- 
782, much of which was distributed 
among various electrical contractors. 

The changeover from non-stand- 
ard distribution to the standard dis- 
tribution system will continue during 
the remainder of 1936, will result in 
the expenditure of several millions of 
dollars, ensure a great many present 
jobs and create others. 
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Third, a sales program which has 
been made effective through wide- 
spread advertising; and through per- 
sonal solicitation by company sales 
representatives and technically trained 
experts in specialized fields such as 
lighting, refrigeration, heating, air 
conditioning, and uitilization of the 
company’s service to replace private 
generating plants and other prime 
movers. Among the results which 
have accrued from this campaign 
since July 1, 1934, increasing the 
company’s business and stimulating 
related activities throughout the 
country, are: 

1. Installation of air-conditioning 
equipment involving the expenditure 
of $5,000,000 for equipment and 
labor. 

2. Increased use—especially in 
dark inner courts of tall buildings— 





of artificial lighting to simulate sun- 
light, a practice resulting in higher 
rentals and ease in renting. 

3. Installation of electric melting 
pots and furnaces to replace old and 
inadequate types in the printing, 
newspaper, and metal industries. 

4. Change from gasoline to elec- 
tric-driven motor vehicles in the bak- 
ing industry. 

5. Discontinuance of private 
steam and diesel generating plants 
and steam power-driven equipment— 
including the private plants of two 
of the city’s largest department stores. 

6. Modernization of cooking 
equipment by the substitution of more 
modern gas and electric equipment 
for old and inadequate steam, gas, 
electric, and oil-operated equipment 
in bakeries, restaurants, and hotels. 

7. Changeover from old methods 
of distribution by the company to the 
more efficient and reliable network 
system, a transfer which has prompt- 
ed many customers to modernize their 
equipment and which has maintained 
employment in the electrical-contract- 
ing industry. 


8. Development of a dealer co- 
operative plan for sale and service of 
appliances with the aim of stimulating 
electric-appliance sales through mod- 
ernizing the home. 

9. Maintenance of thirteen show- 
rooms for demonstrating the proper 
use of electrical appliances and con- 
struction of a new and modern busi- 
ness office which will present the very 
latest developments in design of office 
lighting and equipment, refrigeration, 
and air conditioning. 

10. Analysis by the company of 
the domestic  electric-refrigerator 
market after a complete survey of its 
territory, a survey which uncovered a 
potential market for this appliance of 
$30,000,000. 

11. Development—with the co- 
operation of manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and leading financial institutions 
—of a co-operative five-year deferred 
payment plan of purchase of electric 
refrigerators. 

Fourth, new and lower rates, which 
were put into effect during the Sum- 
mer of 1935. It is estimated that the 
reductions will amount to over $8,- 
250,000 per year. The new rates have 
been classified as “promotional” or 
“inducement” rates. 


Advertising Helped Greatly 


They have been a _ contributing 
factor in the increased use of elec- 
trical energy, and the modernization 
of many homes and industries. They 
have aided greatly the efforts of the 
sales departments of the various com- 
panies in stimulating an increased in- 
terest in new and: modern appliances 
and equipment, and are expected to 
open up a new and wider market and 
to make available the convenience of 
such appliances to a greater number 
of industries and households. 

Furthermore, the Consolidated Edi- 
son Company and its subsidiaries have 
directly stimulated business in the 
area which they serve and indirectly 
benefited many related industries 
throughout the nation through their 
various advertising agencies and 
their many services to industry, busi- 
ness, and the home. These advertis- 
ing agencies and services have taken 
“Modernization” as the keynote of 
their campaign. Among these ser- 
vices are kitchen planning ; basement 
modernizing; commercial kitchen 
modernization ; and engineering ser- 
vice designed to stimulate house heat- 
ing, air conditioning, new processes, 
and gas-equipment modernization. 

The installation of more than 133,- 
700 new and modern gas appliances 
since July 1, 1934, in the metropolitan 
area of New York can be directly 
attributed to this campaign. Its di- 
rect result in creating new jobs has 
been, indeed, great. 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Baltimore 


Consolidated Financial Statement 
as of June 30, 1936 


(after giving effect to the issuance of Common Stock and script between July 1 and 
July 21, 1936 through final conversion of 52% Convertible Preferred Stock 
and the retirement of the remaining shares thereof.) 


ASSETS 


Cash 


Motor Lien Retail Time Sales Notes............ 
Motor Lien Wholesale Notes and Acceptances.... 
Industrial Lien Retail Time Sales Notes......... 
Open Accounts, Notes and Factoring Receivables 


Assets (Credit Alliance Corp.) acquired prior to 
December 1929 


fe?) + See ee eee eee eee eee 


Less: Margin due Customers only when 
Receivables are collected $71,722.21 and 
Reserves for Losses $520,348.98.......... 


Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable............ 
Customers’ Liability on Foreign Drafts and 
Letters of Credit (contra) 
Repossessions in Companies Possession at De- 
preciated Values: 
CN ah es 10 6 Se ohidine sive a cans > 


Other than Motor Cars... ... 0.0 ccssccccsccces 
Investments: 
undry pee Securities (market value 
EE. 5.4.06 Ch ccd c wo 043 086000 esate 
Investment Securities of American Credit In- 
demnity Company of New York (market 
value $3,055,622.53) 


Deferred Charges—lInterest and Discount Prepaid, etc 


Furniture and Fixtures 


ee 


$122,170,305.35 
40,741,904.97 
24,229,665.47 
25,064,495.33 


$ 1,200,475.84 


592,071.19 


ee ee 


$ 34,957.48 


9,453.90 


$ 131,985.18 


2,958,613.19 


LIABILITIES 


Unsecured Short Term Notes................... 
Secured Short Term Notes (Foreign Subsidiary) . . 


Accounts Payable: 
Credit Balances of Manufacturers and Selling 
Agents, held by Factoring Subsidiaries 


Sundry, including all Accruals, Federal and 
ERG gE AER EY 
Contingent Liability on Foreign Drafts and 


Letters of Credit (contra) 
Contingent Reserves: 


Margin due Customers only when Receivables 
are collected 


eee eee eee ee ee 


eee ewww enne 


Reserves for: 
Possible Losses and Contingencies............. 
American Credit Indemnity Company — Insur- 


oe Reserves required by law, plus voluntary 
MOONE VON, CC BSOD.GOG, « occcscscccccccesccsce 


Deferred Income and Charges (Unearned) 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Minority Interests (Common Stock and Surplus 
INES FN odbc ba cS cb RSE ehic ec ces ee 
Preferred Stock—4'4% Cumulative Convertible, 
$100 Par Value (250,000 shares authorized 
SE I id oo pch ns 005-46 6 6S9 bcc coe tce be 
Common Stock, $10 Par Value (2,000,000 
shares authorized—1, 347,594 full shares and 
1,942 and 818/1000 shares of fractional scrip 


I ic dha, 0 otk we os wa idlewns Ses 0b 0.0500 
SR III, 55 2555 04.5 Sic hoy s,s tenes $10,053,501.11 
RR see 14,612,353.21 


$153,435,500.00 
28,512.96 


$ 4,697,472.39 


6,360,083.89 


$ 3,365,826.66 
4,824,602.14 


$ 3,475,614.51 


913,011.19 


10,807,526.77 


$ 78,142.78 


25,000,000.00 


13,495,368.18 


24,665,854.32 


$ 33,575,646.02 


212,206,371.12 


608,404.65 


828,149.88 


118,530.26 


44,411.38 


3,090,598.37 


793,930.37 
4.00 


$251,266,046.05 


$153,464,012.96 


11,057,556.28 


118,530.26 


8,190,428.80 


15,196,152.47 


63,239,365.28 





$251,266,046.05 








Summary of 
Consolidated Operations 


Six Months Ended 


Gross Receivables Purchased. . 


Gross Earnings 
Sundry Income 


a ee 
Operating Expenses (excluding 
interest and discount)...... 
Reserves for Losses in Excess 
Ce re 
Net Income before Interest 
and Discount Charges...... 
Interest and Discount Charges 
Reserve for Federal Income 
6. ee re er ee ree ee 


Net Income credited to 
Surplus 


Interest and Discount Charges 
—Times earned ........... 
Net Income per share on Com- 
mon Stock, including Scrip, 
outstanding on June 30, 1936 


$ 11,321,763.27 


June 30, 1936 
$402,459,870.08 


$ 11,294,859.83 


26,903.44 


4,922,446.41 


553,687.65 


$ 6,953,004.51 
846,890.14 


1,028,344.96 


*Not including reserve for surtax 


on undistributed profits 





$ 5,077,769.41 


8.21 


$3.60 


Analysis of Consolidated 
Earned Surplus 


Net Income from Operations. . 
Excess Reserves on Closed 
Bank accounts returned to 
Earned Surplus 


Less: 
Net Income for Minority 
Interests, undistributed... 
Dividends on Stocks out- 
standing in hands of public: 


Textile Banking Com- 
DE: TOR ain de ws0s é< 
Commercial Credit Com- 
pany: 
5%4% Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock ........ 
Common Stock ....... 
Furniture and Fixtures 


written off 


$ 5,077,769.41 


26,668.37 


$ 5,104,437.78 


3,151.38 


932.50 


530,754.13 
1,599,453.50 


91,893.71 





$ 2,226,185.22 





Net Surplus Credit for period. $ 2,878,252.56 


Earned Surplus Balance, Jan- 
uary 1, 1936 


Earned Surplus Balance, June 
30, 1936 


11,734,100.65 


$ 14,612,353.21 
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What 1Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor 
for Fall Profits? 


D URING the past four 
weeks leading financial authorities have 
recommended a number of stocks with 
outstanding prospects for the balance 
of the year. 


UNITED SERVICE is issuing a spe- 
cial report listing the 12 stocks “most 
recommended" by leading authori- 
ties during this period. It includes 
buying ranges on each issue. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock market 
forecasting — so successful during the 
past 16 years —we shall be glad to 
send you, without obligation, this list 
of 12 outstanding stocks —a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M62——FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A e Boston , Mass. 








A CHEAP STOCK 
FOR LARGE PROFIT 


When HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY “B” was 
selling at 63% we advised its purchase as 
“one of the most attractive low-priced specu- 
lations in the entire list.” In less than a year 
it sold above thirty. This demonstrates the un- 
usual profit possibilities in some of the low- 
priced stocks. , : 

We have selected another issue which may 
duplicate the performance of HOUDAILLE- 
HERSHEY. It is a stock in which you might, 
in the months ahead, secure greater-than-nor- 
mal profit. It is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is a stock in which we have 
great confidence. The business is expanding, 
profits are soaring and a small dividend is 
beifig paid. Still this stock sells for less than 
$10 a share. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you abso- 
lutely free. Aiso an interesting booklet “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” No charge—no obligation, 
Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 135, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information 
for investors and traders, in our 
helpful booklet. Ask for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


(HisHoum &@ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 











The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the reader. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James 6. Donley 


mediate reaction which we an- 

ticipated by our recent selling ad- 
vices and raising of “mental stops.” 
The decline has been accelerated by 
the alarming Spanish situation and 
retarded by encouraging business 
news. 

Fortunately for those following the 
Dow-Jones industrial average, our 
“top guess” of 170 was reached. But 
the Times failed to get within an even 
point of our “top guess.” Our 
“mental stops” were broken on the 
subsequent decline; so that, at this 
writing (August 25), it is assumed 
that either on “top guess” selling ad- 
vices or stops, the “Outlook” fol- 
lowers are out of their trading lines 
and are holding only long-pull com- 
mitments. 

The next move, then, is to attempt 
to gauge the extent of the current 
reaction. Measured against previous 
advances from April lows to highs of 
August 10, the declines in both the 
averages have so far amounted to 
about one-third. The time duration 
has been two weeks. 

Our idea, based on the market’s 
recent performance and the probabili- 
ties as to outside developments, is that 
the decline will not exceed one-half 
of the April-August advance. The 
time duration is not likely to run 
much over four weeks. Those limits 
would mean effective support around 


G eit have gone into the inter- 


the lows of July and the formation 
of a base for resumption of the rise 
after Labor Day. We would suggest 
reinstating short-swing and medium- 
term holdings around 124-126 Times 
and 154-156 Dow-Jones. If the aver- 
ages hold above those levels through- 
out the four-week period we would 
reinstate at least the short-swing 
position. 

The lows of the current inter- 
mediate reaction are not likely to fur- 
nish the really significant test of the 
market’s position. That test will more 
likely be its ability to get through the 
two or three points of heavy supply 
area above the August 10 highs. 
Should the averages succeed in pene- 
trating that area, little stock is in 
sight to check a further broad 
advance. 

We are suggesting the repurchase 
of short-swing lines on a time-limit 
basis because of the likelihood that 
the next sustained upswing will en- 
able the market to penetrate that sup- 
ply area above which lies the “specu- 
lative stratosphere” of the long bull 
market. At certain stages in all bull 
markets the tempo is accelerated and 
stocks cover in a few weeks’ time 
more ground than that they have 
laboriously climbed over in previous 
long months. 

If the decline fails to reach our 
buying levels, with short-swing lines 
replaced within our time limit, we 
may then replace medium-term hold- 
ings on “mental stops” above the 
August 10 highs. It is significant 
that the recent top, like preceding 
peaks, was made on diminished vol- 
ume. More significant is the fact 
that all three group averages of Dow- 
Jones—industrial, rail and utility— 
made new highs on the same day, 
August 10. Remember that inter- 
mediate reactions are buying oppor- 
tunities. 





—) 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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13 Stocks 
That Should Rise 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HE recovery in business has 
| FS momentum that it is difficult 

to see any stopping, except for 
intermittent interruptions due to war 
scares, politics, drought, etc., until 
the replacement demand has run its 
course, and money rates rise consid- 
erably. Profits of the majority of 
concerns are exceeding expectations ; 
retail trade continues in huge volume. 
The spending of profits made by pri- 
vate individuals plus improvement 
due to other natural economic forces 
will very likely take up any slack 
caused by a tapering-off of Govern- 
ment spending. 

It is not believed that the drought 
will do more than temporarily check 
the main advancing tendency in the 
volume of business. All concerns 
will not be hurt. 

The bond market continues to 
make new highs, thus giving further 
indication that the bull market in 
stocks is not yet completed. 


Elections and the Market 


The writer estimates that the coun- 
try will experience at least three more 
years of active business,* and long- 
pull investors in sound securities need 
not be disturbed by any nearby reac- 
tion. Speculators should continue 
the use of stops, about 3gths under 
the preceding week’s low. Another 
suggestion, made some months ago, 
is that whenever a good profit exists 
to sell enough of the stock to get back 
the dollars originally invested, there- 
by receiving the balance of the stock 
at no cost. For instance, if one buys 
100 shares of stock at $30, at a cost 
of $3,000, a sale of 75 shares at $40 
would result in a return of the pur- 
chase price. One could continue to 
hold the remaining 25 shares for 
further developments. 

The records show that all sections 
of the stock market have moved up- 
ward from June to Autumn in a ma- 
jority of Presidential election years, 
1920 being an important exception 
(at which time we were in the midst 
of a declining period). Since 1900, 
railroad shares, without any excep- 
tion, have advanced from Summer to 
Autumn months in each national elec- 
tion year, regardless of which candi- 


*For a different conclusion, see page 25. 


date has been elected by the voters. 

Two low-priced stocks which ap- 
pear attractive are American Sumatra 
Tobacco, 23, and Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Stores, 24. American Sumatra 
has a small capital, 193,000 shares 
(no bonds, no preferred); earned 
$2.63 last year, $2.40 the year before. 
Working capital is about $15 a share. 
Earnings outlook is officially stated 
as good; hence the stock appears a 
purchase. It yields 6 per cent. 

Kaufmann is one of Pittsburgh’s 
oldest stores, and is capitalized to the 
extent of 567,000 shares. Earnings 
last year were $1.75, and $1.35 the 
year before. With the steel industry 
likely to be very active for the next 
few years, Kaufmann’s business 
should greatly increase, and the stock 
could have a worthwhile rise. 


Motors, Steels Look Good 


Attention is again called to Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods, now 18, which is 
expected to earn $2 this year and 
more in 1937. The stock appears to 
be an attractive purchase. 

The leading motor stocks have re- 
acted on the good news of extra divi- 
dends, but it is believed that these 
companies will have several years of 
good business. Hence, traders are ad- 
vised not to go short of these stocks, 
but rather, buy them on dullness. Re- 
newed forward moves are likely later. 

Devoe & Raynolds, previously 
mentioned, is an outstandingly at- 
tractive paint stock. There are only 
135,000 shares. Earnings during the 
next year or two could easily cause 
a large rise in the price of this stock, 
now 53. 

Interstate Department Stores, 
which has advanced from 15 to 24 
since it was recommended in this 
column, reports July sales 38 per 
cent. ahead of last year. With only 
a little over 200,000 shares outstand- 
ing, earnings per share can increase 
sizably, and readers are advised to 
continue to hold this stock. 

It is apparent that much of the rail- 
road equipment will be replaced by 
new, modern locomotives, coaches, 
etc. Equipment companies have been 
starved for many years, but are now 
likely to have a few years of good 
business. Favored stocks in the group 
are American Brake Shoe, Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry, Edward G. Budd 
Mfg., and Westinghouse Air Brake. 

The important steel industry has 
crawled out of the “pauper” stage, 
and now appears to be running into 
the “prince” era. Recommended 


stocks are Midland Steel which caters 
principally to the motor trade, and 
whose earnings per share are likely 
to increase rapidly since there are 
only 242,000 shares; Republic, U. S. 
Steel, and Wheeling Steel. 








Many Thousands of 


INVESTORS 


and business men have depended 
upon Babson’s Reports—oldest ser- 
vice of its character in America— 
for guidance thru four complete 
business cycles, two financial panics 
and a World War. 


Get Further Facts 


on this service which has been 
helping clients for over thirty years. 
Acquaint yourself with the Babson 
Three-Point Program of protection, 
income and profit. Learn how this 
program can guide you under to- 
day’s confused conditions. Clip the 
coupon and mail! 
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Why Wait Any Longer? 


Most seasonal forecasts indicate that 
now is a favorable time for buying 
stocks for profits. 

But profits are made, in proportion 
to your knowledge of WHAT to buy, 
WHEN and at WHAT prices. 

Send for Mr. Wetsel’s current pre- 
dictions, his list of stocks selected for 
early profit possibilities and interesting 
booklet—free. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
Chrysler Building (F602b) New York 
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The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


Aten page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a specific 


technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared by H 


M. Gartley, Inc., outstandin 
authoritieson the technica 
interpretation of stock price 
movements. F 


H.M.Gartley,Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 
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The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
August 19, 1936 
The Board of. Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (134%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable October 1, 1936 to stockholders 
of record September 15, 1936. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, August 17, 1936 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend for the quarter, of ninety cents (90¢) 
a share and an extra dividend of seventy cents 
(70¢) a share, on the outstanding common stock 
of this Company, payable September 15, 1936 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
August 26, 1936; also dividend of $1.50 a share 
on the outstanding debenture stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on October 24, 1936 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 

October 9, 1936. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary. 











B.C. Forbes’ Editorials 


So many requests have been received from 
subseribers for copies of B. C. Forbes’ 
editorials that we have arranged to have 
reprints made. These can be obtained at the 
following rates: 100, $3.00; 500, $6.50; 
1,000, $10.00. 


Among the most popular recent reprints now 
available are: ‘‘Does Roosevelt Not Under- 
stand? Or Does He?’’; “Will Economic 





J 

| 

Crackpots Be Repudiated?’’; “Getting On 

| in the World Still Has Advantages’’ and | 
| “To Succeed: Don’t Grow Up!’’. | 














FORBES 
EPIGRAMS 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so 
thoroughly compiled and indexed 
that you can find at a glance one 
or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, 
impulse, emotion, motive and ac- 
tion. 


Over five hundred different sub- 
jects are covered in this book. It 
is an encyclopaedia of human 
nature written in B. C. Forbes’ 
impressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of thought in 
each epigram, They are direct, 
fearless, pithy, full and complete. 
They radiate good cheer, op- 
timism, encouragement, inspira- 
tion, ideals and ideas. 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 
Regular Price—$2.00 
SPECIAL—$1.00 
Tear Of and Mail 


8. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of FORBES EPIGRAMS 
at the SPECIAL $1.00 Price. My remit- 
tance is enclosed. 


THR HR He Hewes e ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeS 


SATE Meee eee eEeeeeeeeeeetes 
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Rail Bonds 
With Promise 


of Profits 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


road traffic and revenues are 

fortifying the position of junior 
bonds. They already have enjoyed 
wide advances, but many obligations 
are available to yield 4% per cent. or 
better. It is to be expected that such 
issues, where earnings are continu- 
ing to increase, will work toward still 
higher levels, although the advance 
from here on will not be as extensive 


Wee: gains taking place in rail- 


Coast Line has a strong financial po- 
sition. The territory served is enjoy- 
ing improved business and consider- 
ing the strategic importance of the 
line in handling citrus fruits from 
Florida, future revenues appear 
bound to grow. Earnings later on 
will be augmented by higher dividend 
receipts from the prosperous Louis- 
ville & Nashville, which the Coast 
Line controls. 

The Erie Railroad junior bonds 
are secured by direct or collateral 
lien on 1,800 miles of road subject to 
$157,300,000 prior liens. Fixed 
charges will be earned, it is estima- 
ted, in full for the present year for 
the first time since 1933. Currently, 
traffic is displaying marked gains 
over a year ago and net revenues are 
the highest in a long time. 

The bonds have been slow to re- 
flect the betterment taking place in 
the carrier’s current fortunes. One 
reason for the sharp discount in the 
price of the bonds is the impaired 
working-capital position, but that 
will be remedied in time, assuming 
that traffic continues to make the 





= 





RAIL BONDS WITH IMPROVING EARNINGS 


faturity 


Fixed Charges 


vu 
= Current -——— Times Earned———, Call Price Range 
o 


= Return 1933 1934 1935 1936* Price 1936 
So: Pacthc 4346's... ...5.. 1969 93 48% 085 1.01 107 1.29 105 9334—76% 
ON a Seen 1975 83 6.0 1.03 0.96 094 1.09 105 8534—69% 
At. Coast Line 5’s..... 1945 99 5.0 0.69 0.92 0.62 093 105 997,%—9Y 
Pitts. & West Va. 4%’s 1958 92 48 0.90 090 1.10 136 104 92%—73 
Ill. Cent. 434’s......... 1966 79 6.0 101 082 038 1.04 10214 844—64% 
Balt. & Ohio 5’s....... 2000 88 5.7 1.02 089 0.91 106 105 90 —744% 
B. R. & Pitts. 4%’s.... 1957 84 5.3 102 088 090 106 NC 847%—65% 
*Estimated. 











or as rapid as in the past year and a 
half. 

The bonds suggested here are for 
the investor who already has a back- 
log of high-quality issues and who 
can assume the risks necessary to ob- 
tain higher than average yields, plus 
the probability of some price appre- 
ciation. It is virtually out of the 
question to look to the high-grade 
section of the bond market for fur- 
ther important price rise. Among 
the junior rail bonds, however, some 
real opportunities exist. 

With the possible exception of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, all of the roads 
referred to here will cover fixed 
charges in 1936, based on actual fig- 
ures to date and estimated revenues 
for the balance of the year. 

Despite the backwardness of Coast 
Line’s earnings, the ten-year col- 
lateral trust 5’s, 1945, selling at 99, 
are attractive for the high yield. 
This $12,000,000 issue is secured by 
deposit of $25,000,000 General Uni- 
fied Mortgage bonds. 

Notwithstanding the losses sus- 
tained in the last four years, the 


same forward strides now shown. 

The Baltimore & Ohio is another 
road which is enjoying wide gains by 
reason of ‘tthe revival taking place in 
the heavy industries. The road oper- 
ates through some of the most high- 
ly industrialized sections of the coun- 
try. Its earnings are sensitive to the 
rate of operations in the steel, coal 
and manufacturing centers. Bitu- 
minous coal accounts for about 50 
per cent. of freight tonnage. 

Financial position of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, while restricted, has been im- 
proved considerably. No pressure for 
immediate payment of the heavy RFC 
loans is likely. The Refunding and 
General bonds are issued in series 
(A, C, D and F) and are secured by 
direct or collateral lien on practically 
the entire mileage, subject to $278,- 
000;000 prior liens. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh is part of the Baltimore & Ohio 
system. Its 4%4’s, 1958, quoted at 
91-92 are an interesting purchase for 
income and profit possibilities. This 
$29,114,000 issue is secured by a di- 
rect mortgage on all owned prop- 
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erty, subject to $4,700,000 prior 
liens. The preferred and common 
stocks are nearly 100 per cent. owned 
by the Baltimore & Ohio. Soft coal 
is the most important traffic item, the 
B. R. & P. having access to coal de- 
posits aggregating more than a billion 
tons. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
is a small but important carrier, 
operating in territory enjoying great- 
ly improved industrial activity with 
consequent betterment in traffic and 
revenues. About three-quarters of 
the stock is owned by the Pennroad 
Corporation. Bituminous coal, steel 
and iron constitute a large percentage 
of total tonnage. Funded debt ac- 
counts for but 40 per cent. of total 
capitalization and under favorable 
conditions as they are now develop- 
ing, wide coverage of fixed charges 
can be achieved. 

The principal obligation of the 
company is $12,000,000 of first mort- 
gage 414’s, Series A, B and C, due 
respectively in 1958, 1959 and 1960. 
The bonds are secured by a direct 
lien on all property used for railroad 
purposes except rolling stock. 


5.3 Per Cent. Against 344 


A current return of 5.8 per cent. 
may be had from the Illinois Central 
unsecured 434’s, 1966. These bonds 
are junior to more than $300,000,000 
of system debt and are not of high 
quality, yet could rise considerably in 
price now that the road is displaying 
ability to cover charges for the first 
time in several years. Prior to the 
depression the 434’s sold above par. 
Pronounced improvement is taking 
place in traffic and revenues. 

The Southern Pacific Company 
has made outstanding progress in 
earnings recovery and elimination of 
floating debt. The unsecured 414’s, 
due 1968, 1969 and 1981, are junior 
to the entire debt of the system, but 
fixed charges are moderate in rela- 
tion to normal earning capacity of the 
carrier. The bonds are followed by 
a large issue of stock which has more 
than doubled in price in the last year 
and a half, reflecting fundamental 
betterment in traffic, revenues and 
credit status. Ample coverage for 
fixed charges, with a balance over 
for the stock, should send these bonds 
close to par where they sold prior to 
the depression when money rates 
were higher than now. The bonds are 
legal for savings banks in New York 
and other States. 

combination purchase of the 
foregoing seven recommended bonds 
would produce a current return of 
23 pee cent. on the capital employed. 
his would contrast with about 3% 


per cent. from highest- i 
ate ighest-grade rail 














This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of this Stock for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any such Stock. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Federated Department Stores, Inc. 


125,000 Shares 


44%4% Convertible Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Price $104 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in states in which the 
undersigned is qualified to act as a dealer in securities and in which 
such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


August 20, 1936 























A UTILITY’S DUTY 
TO ITS CUSTOMERS 


tact ’s responsibility to its 
customers is simple: To give the 
bestserviceat lowest reasonablecost. 


A company can tell from com- 
plaints it receives whether or not 
service is adequate. There are rela- 
tively few complaints about quality 
of service these days. 


Since 1928, the average electric 
rate charged residential customers 
of Associated companies has come 
down 27%—average annual use has 
increased 50%. During this period, 
moreover, there was the depression 
and a heavily increasing burden of 
« taxation. Naturally, reduced rates 
and increased expenses have had an 
unfavorable effect on net earnings. 


| In the industry as a whole, rates 
declined 24% and use went up 45% 


during these same years. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1936 Div. Long Term Prices 1936 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1935 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
10 746 $10 $1.11 $0.88, 6 m Addréssograph-Mult. ...... 0.60 38- 5; ’29-'35 2 -22% 2 23 
No 2,523 14 6.29 1.32,6m Air Reduction............. 1.50a 223- 31; ’28-'35 81%4- 58 75-20 
10 1,500 12 . Ee Alaska Juneau............. 1.20a 34- 4; ’29-35 17%- 13 14 86 
No 4,153 158 eee te Alleghany Corp. (r)....... a 51- 1; ’29-35 45%- 2% 7) ae 
No 607° 23 1.51 1.36,6 m Allegheny Steel ........... 1 26- 5; ’31-'35 39%- 26% 34 30 
No 2,214 8&4 | EES ERAT = Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 42; ’29-35 245 -157 229 (26 
No 1,344 30 1.48 1.55,6 m_ Allis Chalmers............ 1 76- 4; ’29-'35 593%- 35% 54 18 
25 2,474 ~ 64i1 See eres American Can............. Sa 158- 29; ’27-'35 137%-115% 123 4) 
No 600 108 6.667¢ 4.35+¢ Amer. Car & Foundry..... * 107- 3; ’29-’35 444%- 30 a. 
No 1,971 Nil 10.327 2.464,3 m Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’29-'35 9%- 6% 7 
No 1,008 14 Sere eras American International... .. re 150- 3; ’28-’35 13%- 9% os 
No 768 12 5.12+ ~— 1.83+,6m Amer. Locomotive......... ee 136- 3; ’28-’35 36%- 23% 20 ... 
No 10,040 12 0.25 0.40 American Radiator......... 0.15 55- 3; ’29-35 273%%- 183% 23 «(07 
ae a 33 2.26 102,6m Amer. Rolling Mill........ 1.20 144- 3; ’29-'35 34 - 23% 27 44 
No 1,830 24 [a * 2. weater Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 2 130- 5; ’28-’35 91%4- 56% 84 24 
100 450 147 OO i * 255: coetasle Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 95- 13; ’29-’35 61%- 48% 58 35 
100 18,662 128 7.12 8.13¢ Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 310- 70; ’29-’35 178 -1491%4 172 52 
25 3,134 27 Ck gaara Fe American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’28-35* 104 - 88% 102 49 
No 400 12 0.15 0.617, 6 m Amer. Woolen............. od 33- 2; ’28-’35* 114- 7% ae 
50 8674 55 1.29 0.67,6 m Anaconda Copper.......... 0.50 175- 3; ’29-’35 41%- 28 oa} 
5 4,065 14 See eo es ee io 27- 1; ’25-’35* 7%- 4% ees 
1 ae ae: nevis Assoc. Dry Goods......... _ 76- 3; ’25-35 19%4- 12% aR 
100 2,427 260 1.38 1.507,6 m Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 2 298- 18; °29-'35 8814- 59 79 25 
2 2,665 53 1.49 1.12, 6 m - Atlantic Refining.......... l 78- 8; ’28-’35 35%- 26% 28 36 
No 225 32 12+” 3.78t, 6 m Auburn Automobile ........ a 514- 17; ’28’35 54%- 26% 31... 
No __ 1,104 14 3.18F 3.8178 Baldwin Locomotive (r)...  .. 67- 2; ’29-’35 6%- 2% o. =e 
100 2,563 124 2.16¢  1.23+,6m Baltimore & Ohio......... S 145- 4; ’29-35 24%- 15% 22... 
20 438 44 5.20 2.34,6 m Beechnut Packing ......... 5a 101- 29; ’29-"35 96 - 85 94 5.3 
5 2098 12 1.51 089,6m Bendix Aviation........... 1 104- 5; '20-'35  313%4- 21% 29 34 
No 3,195 119 0.707 0.17,6 m Bethlehem Steel ........... - 141- 7; ’29-35 633%4- 45% me * fo 
15 4,397 24 2 erry Borden Company.......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-’35 32%- 25% 30 52 
© iti <3 5.89 2.96,6 m Borg-Warner ............. 3 87- 3; ’29-'35 83%4- 64 75 40 
No 736 = & 5.428 5.498 Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3 82- 11; ’29-’35 53%- 40% 52 58 
No 745 375 3.63 1.32,6m Brook. Union Gas......... 3 249- 46; ’29-'35 56%- 44% 49 61 
No _ 5,000 6 f eee oe Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.60 97- 6; ’29-'35 33%- 25 27 22 
No 965 42 3.36¢ 2.63¢ California Packing......... 1.50 85- 4; ’26-’35 43%4- 30% 40 3.3 
5 512 14 0.47* 0.49, 9 m? Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... .. 99- 6; ’26-'35 16%- 10% ie 
100 192 134 RES te A A ORs OR ee i. 515- 17; ’28-35 186 - 92% 152... 
No 1,123 35 | aaa Cerro de Pasco............ 4 120- 4; ’29-’35 58 -47% 53 76 
No 1,800 62 4.03 100,3 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 3 112- 5; ’27-’35 86 - 59 81 36 
25 7,654 #51 4.04 2.74,7 m Chesapeake & Ohio.:...... 2.80 51- 10; ’30-’35 69%- 51 66 42 
> 4632 38 8.07 6.83, 6m Chrysler Corp............. 6.50a 141- 5; ’25-35 124%- 85% 112 58 
No 3,992 2 3.49 TO ee ee 2.25a 191- 41; ’29-35*  122%- 84 11460 0S «19 
No 11,739 16 0.43 0.45,6m Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.20 140- 4; ’29-’35 233%- 14 21 09 
10 1,167 24 5.60 3.60,6 m Commercial Credit......... 3 71- 4; °25-35 74%- 44 73. «4d 
No 2,636 6 1.02 0.41, 6 m Commercial Solvents....... 0.85a 63- 4; ’29-'35 2454- 14% 16 53 
No 33,673 5 0.01 0.04,6 m Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 1; ’29-°35 5%4- 2% Rs: 
No 11,477 52 2.01 1.978 Consolidated Ed. of N.Y... 2 182- 18; ’28-’35 443%%- 27% 42 48 
No 13,984 18 | PEO Es. Consolidated Oil........... 0.60 46- 4; '28-35 15%- 11% 13 46 
20 2,665 33 421 3.748 Continental Can........... 3 92- 17; ’28-"35 87%- 67% 69 44 
5 4,683 18 1.57 0.93,6 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1 63- 4; °26-’35 38%4- 28% 31 29 
=> 2p. 3 2.62 1.78,6 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 25; ’26-’35 82%- 644 64 47 
100 450 141 1.07+ 0.86,6m Crucible Steel ............ Re 122- 6; ’29-’35 4. 28 44 
10 2 2 RRR Bee Cuban-American Sugar.... .. 24- 1; °28-’35 14%- 6% 11 
1 6,766 3 0.344  0.05¢+,6 m Curtiss-Wright ........... re 30- 1; ’29-'35 94%- 4 7 
100 514 242 5.95+  1.73+,6m Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. 226- 32; ’29-’35 52 -36% 43 
50 1,689 87 1.744 6.30%,6m _  Del., Lack. & Western..... od 170- 8; ’29-'35 23%- 14% 7 oes 
No 700 24 1.75 0.39, 3m Diamond Match........... 1.50a 30- 10; ’30-35 40%- 33 34 44 
No 953 14 = Se Pee > eee 3.50a 47- 6; 27-35 61%- 41% 5% 63 
20 11,066 36 5.02 3.27,6 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 4.30a 231- 22; ’29-'35 16734-133 1599 27 
No 2251 64 6.90 3.51,6 m Eastman Kodak ........... 6a 265- 35; ’29-'35 185 -156 175 34 
aoe ee 2.20 1.86,6 m Elec. Auto-Lite............ 1.20 174- 8; ’28-’35 445%- 30% 39 31 
No 3,418 16 1.417" 0.29,6m_ Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 2; °29-’35 17%- 6% 15 
100 §=61,511 118 2S - ORG =Eihe: BR Bess ssc cicniseseck si 94- 2; ’29-35 17%- 11 16 
10 386 ©6632 0.40 0.19,6 m General Asphalt ........... 0.25 83- 5; ’29-'35 34%- 21 y) ae wi 
No 28846 11 0.97 0.58,6 m General Electric........... 1 96- 8; °30-’35 4834- 344% 460 «22 
No 5,251 11 2.23 1.30,6 m General Foods............. 1.80 78- 19; ’29-'35 43%- 334% 38 4/7 
No 665 47 4.12¢ 3.408 General Mills.............. 3 89- 28; ’28-’35 70%4- 58 64 «47 
10 42,831 16 3.69 3.17,6 m General Motors ........... 2.75a 92- 8; °29-’35 72%- 53% 66 42 
No 321 15 1.75 0.78+, 6 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-’35 50 -32% 45 22 
No 1,999 4 1.51 0.73,6m Gillette Safety Razor....... 1 143- 8; ’27-’35 185%- 13% 14 «671 
No 1,826 13 ge ED ENTS 8 RE EE os bv tas SNS Kee 0.60 82- 8; ’28-’35 21%- 12% 13 46 
No 1156 23 1.18 1.47,6m Goodrich, B. F............ 106- 2; ’29-'35 23%- 13% 23 
No 1,541 21 0.12 0.63,6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-’35 31%- 21% 23 
100 2,486 157 2.87 1.15¢+,6 m Great Northern Pfd....... i 155- 5; ’27-35 44 - 32% 40 


tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30, (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year 
ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Nine months ended June 36. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Partly 
estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. (v) Year ended July 31. (w) Nine months ended July 31. 
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Par Shares Value 1935 m=months 
No 702 «$6 $5.39 $1.78, 6 m 
100 400 111 188; 0.817,6m 
No 1,544 17 0.38 1.39, 6 m 
100 350 Se SN) waeeee ke etiam 
No 739 50 9.88 5.19, 6 m 
No 4,246 59 me OPS a 
No 14,584 12 1.66 1.13, 6 m 
No 6,399 39 0.90 0.25, 3 m 
No 750 35 2.19 1.62, 6 m 
No 1,147 15 1.05* 1.19, 9 m9 
No 10,773 29 Be S71 Nee wale 
10 487 18 | RSG pan 
No 1,831 27 2.25 0.54, 6 m 
2 2277 38 et o> eae 
No 1490 49 0.793 4.48, 10 m 
25 522 26 2.25 1.23, 6 m 
10 1,872 18 Bape Sty Te se 
No 300 59 7.11 2.47, 6 m 
No 597 63 0.667 0.86, 6 m 
No 1,502 41 1.95» 1.83 
10 1,844 31 1.31 1.30, 6 m 
100 828 25 22.73¢ 10.347, 6m 
No 4,565 2.65 0.54, 3 m 
No 2,730 12 0.234" 0.16, 6 m 
10 6,289 15 1.31 0.82, 6 m 
No 1,628 20 0.93 0.71, 6 m 
No 6,255 12 1.38 0.89, 6 m 
No 2,037 18 3.44 1.36, 6 m 
No 5,456 19 0.85 0.54, 6 m 
25 2,156 52 5.17 2.40, 6 m 
No 4993 142 0.02 0.07, 6 m 
100 ~3=-:1,571 98 5.17+ 4.184, 6m 
No 8575 22 1.35 1.528 
25 6,261 28 2.46 2.254 
No 15,000 3 0.22 0.23, 6 m 
50 13,168 89 1.81 0.89, 6 m 
No 5,503 31 2.73 2.42" 
No 3,820 64 0.07+ 0.71, 6 m 
No 13,897 Nil 0.037 0.01, 6 m 
1 380 = Nil 0.85, 10 m 1.244 
10 9,000 14 te 2.) biecaw 
No 4832 40 3.13” 4.45> 
15 31,151 20 ie ee a sews 
No 746 «8632 EPR it oe 
25 3,184 16 1.65 1.05, 6 m 
100 3,773 193 0.62 0.03, 6 m 
100 1,298 163 3.487 1.127, 6 m 
No 12,645 4 0.97 0.57, 6 m 
No 2,162 56 Be. ec ade 
No 13,103 43 1.43 0.69, 6 m 
25 25,856 44 pT Ree 
10 =—-1,716 17 4.84 2.93, 6 m 
5 if 11 1.39 0.85, 6 m 
25 9340 36 1.85 0.63, 3 m 
y 3,840 16 1.94 1.25, 6 m 
No 2,412 18 3.10 1.91, 6 m 
No 23,182 7 Rg er be te 
No 666 31 4.36 2.09, 6 m 
No 8903 26 3:06 1.73, 6 m 
25 4386 28 1.15 0.46, 6 m 
100 2,223 198 6.55 0.297, 5 m 
5 2,505 7 0.21 0.22, 6 m 
No 14531 32 0.11 0.06, 6 m 
No 906 56 3.56 2.37, 6 m 
No 23,252 11 1.09 0.54, 6 m 
No 391 33 2.16 0.23, 6 m 
No 397 9 3.017" 1.92+” 
20 600 835 0.88 1.82, 6 m 
No 837 20 049+ 0.32+,6m 
No 1,464 13 2.03+ 0.28+, 6m 
50 529 77 10.31 2.71, 5 m 
100 8703 140 2.77+ 0.42, 6 m 
100 1,045 198 5.03 2.92, 6 m 
No 3,107 15 0.30 0.43, 6 m 
50 2,582. 68 4.48 2.98, 6 m 
10 9,750 19 Me.  Sacwtia 
Bh earncluding prices on old stock. 
ended Ooteiee ai ae 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
estimated, (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 





Thous. Book Earns 





Earns, 1936 





(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 


Div 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... i 
Hudson Motor ............ 
Interboro Rapid Transit (r) 
Int. Business Machines... .. 6u 
Int. Harvester............. 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1.40 
TRG A ME dicks s oc kvnid es 
Johns-Manville ........... 2.0a 
Kelvinator Corp........... 0.90a 
Kennecott Copper.......... 1.20 
OS. WS ee ae 1.30a 
Kroger Grocery ........... 1.60a 
Liggett & Myers “B”....... Sa 
BOW AMG. oe ce whe as 2.50a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 5 
Mack TICKS. oi. osk cei 1 
PE Me RES bes oc 8s ob oho be 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.40 
Missouri Pacific (r)....... t 
Montgomery Ward........ 0.80 


National Biscuit........... 1.60 
Nat. Cash Register......... 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 


National Distillers Products 2 
Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 


National Steel............. 1.50a 
New York Central......... - 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) 

North American........... 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 
Packard Motors........... 0.25 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.40 
Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 
Radio Corporation......... a 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.60 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears, Roebuck... <.. <<. eas 2 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 


South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 
Southern Cai. Edison...... 1 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway.......... 
Standard Brands .......... 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) 
Standard Oil of California.. 1 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 
Sterling Products.......... 3.80 
Stewart-Warner .......... 0.75a 
Texas Corporation......... 1.25a 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 

Timken Roller Bearing.... 3a 

Transamerica ............. 0.40a 


Underwood-Elliott-Fisher .. 3 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California... 1 
Rio e ete scans ccteet 6 
United: Aircraft..........:. me 
United Corporation........ 

United Preit 2.0.65 secs ce. 3 
United Gas Improvement... 1 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 1 


Li: SN a as wcse'e' a9 00,0 é. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 1.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve....  .. 
me | — Sie Bs. 
U. S. Smelting, R.& M.... 8 
US SiR Bara A 
Western Union............ 2 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 4 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
144- 26; ’27-’35 
74- 4; '24-’35 
100- 3; ’27-’35 
59- 2; ’29-’35 
255- 52; ’29-’35 
142- 10; ’28-’35 
73- 4; ’28-’35 
149- 3; ’29-’35 
243- 10; ’29-'35 
91- 3; '26-’35 
105- 5; ’29-’35 
92- 6; ’26-’35 
132- 10; ’28-’35 
128- 34; ’24-’35 
96- 8; ’29-’35 
87- 16; ’29-’35 
32- 8; ’29-35 
104- 28; ’28-’35 
115- 10; ’28-’35 
256- 17; ’29-'35 
45- 4;.’26-35 
101- 1; ’29-’35 
157- 4; ’28-’35 
119- 8; ’26-’35 
237- 20; ’28-’35* 
149- 5; ’26-’35 
87- 10; ’29-'35 
125- 13; ’28-’35* 
72- 6; ’26-’35 
77- 13; 29-35 
257- 8; ’29-'35 
133- 6; ’29-35 
187- 10; ’26-’35 
99- 12; 27-35 
33- 2; ’29-'35 
110- 6; ’29-35 
138- 28; ’27-'35 
99- 3; ’27-’35 
115- 3; ’29-’35 
58- 1; ’27-’35 
66- 27; ’29-35 
198- 10; ’27-’35 
21- 5; ’31-’35 
49- 4; ’27-’35 
92- 10; ’27-'35 
158- 6; ’29-’35 
165- 2; ’28-’35 
89- 8; '26-’35 
244- 3; ’29-'35 
82- 15; ’26-’35 
85- 19; ’29-35 
67- 46; °33-35 
77- 2; '29-’35 
75- 9; '26-’35 
85- 12; ’26-’35 
139- 8; ’29-’35 
67- 2; ’29-’35 
182- 7; ’28-’35 
140- 16; ’29-’35 
58- 8; ’28-’35 
298- 27; ’29-'35 
162- 7; ’29-’35* 
76- 2; ’29-’35 
159- 10; ’26-’35 

- 9; ’29-35 
244- 13; 28-35 
51- 1; ’28-’35 
56- 6; ’28-’35 
120- 2; ’29-’35 
65- 1; ’29-’35 
141- 10; ’32-’35 
262- 21; ’29-’35 
272- 12; ’28-'35 
68- 9; ’27-’35 
293- 16; ’28-’35 
104- 22; ’29-’35 


(c) Year ended February 29. 
- Pe Ten g rey ended August by (k) a ne September 30. (n) Year 
Y ded ber 30. Ni onths en une 30. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 
ee ao yar 4 Plus g Propet, in stock. (v) Year ended July 31. (w) Nine months ended July 31. 
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Prices 1936 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


80 - 61% 
S%- 3% 
1934- 13% 
18%- 11% 
18534-160 
901%4- 5656 
5414- 43% 
19%4- 12% 
129. - 88 


25%- 14% 
48i4- 28% 
28%%- 20% 
28 - 19% 


1161%4- 973, 
5834- 43 
45 - 40% 
26%4- 21% 
11834- 85 
38%4- 273% 
49%- 40% 
23%- 17% 
‘- = 
48 - 35% 


21%- 15 

3834- 31% 
30 - 21% 
28%4- 21 

3334- 2556 
14%- 95% 
75 - 57% 
43%4- 27% 
5¥%- 3 

3514- 23% 
41 - 30% 
13 - 6% 
39 - 28% 
491%4- 39 

5714- 36% 


144%- 9% 
23%- 18% 
585- 50 


853%- 59% 
17 - 12% 
34%4- 26 


241%4- 16% 
40 - 28% 
3834- 33 
72¥4- 56 
1434- 11 


95 - 72% 
48i%- 34% 
147 - 9414 
5634- 4434 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 





(s) Partly 


1936 ©. 33 
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$$ in Inventions 


Oh, Yes! Cold Weather 


In this heat-besieged Summer, most 
people are looking forward with 
mixed feelings to the advent of cool- 
er weather. But to those who own 
buildings, the coming of Winter 
means just one thing—heating prob- 
lems. , 

Fortunately, in this as in every 
technical field, progress is constant- 
ly being made. One new develop- 
ment in particular promises to save 
considerable quantities of steam for 
owners of middling-large and large 
buildings. 

A few years ago we told ForBrs 
readers about the then new possibili- 
ties of letting the weather itself con- 
trol the release of steam from the 
generating into the distribution sys- 
tem. Meantime, better and better 
methods and apparatuses for such 
control have been worked out until 
now it is possible to tie in an auto- 
matic stoker and a _ low-pressure 
steam boiler with a radio-tube con- 
trol which responds to a change of 
even a single degree in outdoor tem- 
perature. 

Neither the janitor nor the tenants 


can monkey with the new control de- 
vice. It is locked, and stays locked. 
A 15 per cent. saving in the use of 
steam is claimed, and this 15 per cent. 
is over and above the savings of up 
to 42 per cent. which are said to re- 
sult from the use of the automatic 
stoker. 


Conditioning by Installment 


Even more interesting, or at least 
interesting to a larger number, is a 
development in heating and air-condi- 
tioning apparatus for the home. 

Incidentally, the apparatus I have 
in mind boasts a control which makes 
it possible to circulate heat without 
using the full heating capacity. This 
brings to the home somewhat the 
same type of savings offered to apart- 
ment and office buildings by the con- 
trol unit already mentioned. But I 
doubt if this provision, valuable as it 
is, will strike the fancy of the house- 
holder nearly as forcibly as the clever 
provision which makes it possible for 
the home owner to build up a heating 
and air-conditioning system little by 
little. 

With this equipment you can, if you 
wish, begin by installing a specially 
designed furnace for oil or. gas. This 
furnace is horizontal, and when you 
are ready you can place on top of 
it another horizontal unit, to condi- 








2 tall drinks, made with the same base... 
why the difference in taste? 





The usual 
carbonated 
sagatmamena? The first half The last half 
in your glass of your drink is as flat asa 
has life and punctured 
sparkle tire 
Canada Dry’s Its “staying 
Water hoids power” keeps 
its sparkle all your long, 
clearthrough tall drinks 
the drink lively 
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The Reason ? Canada Dry’s clear alkaline water is 
carbonated to the usual point ...and then, under still 
higher pressure and still lower temperature, it is super- 
carbonated. Only Canada Dry gives you this extra process. 


The Proof ? The uniformly better taste of your long, 
tall drink—and this challenge! Leave an opened bottle 
of Canada Dry’s Water in your refrigerator. 24 hours 
later, it will still be full of life and sparkle ... Costs be- 
tween 2 and 3¢ a drink. 


CANADA DRY’S 


SPARKLING WATER 





tion the air of the house. This second 
unit, in its turn, is built so that one 
service at a time can be purchased. 
Initially, it contains equipment for 
conditioning the air during the Win- 
ter, but space is left so that Summer 
cooling coils may later be added. 


Hot 


While we are speaking of generat- 
ing units, here is news of progress in 
the generation of high-pressure steam 
for industry. 

As those familiar with the subject 
know, amazing progress has been 
made in the past ten to fifteen years 
in raising the pressure and tempera- 
ture of steam. Industrially, this prog- 
ress is for the moment climaxed by 
the installation at Fordson, Michi- 
gan, of “the first large unit anywhere 
in the world to operate at 1200 
pounds pressure and 900 degrees F. 
temperature.” A unit of approxi- 
mately the same capacity installed in 
the same power plant six years ago 
operated at only 725 F. 

One of the advantages of such in- 
crease of efficiency in generating 
plants is that large amounts of floor 
space are saved. This latest equip- 
ment takes up less than a cubic foot 
of space per kilowatt of output and 
uses less than a pound of coal per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Another advantage of the high tem- 
perature is that the steam does not 
have to be reheated when it passes 
from the high-pressure turbine re- 
sponsible for half of the electricity 
output to the low-pressure turbine 
which produces the other half. In 
the older installation, and in all other 
turbines of 1200 pounds pressure, re- 
heating is necessary. 


Cut, Weld, Braze, Solder? 


Heat for human comfort. Heat for 
industrial power. Besides progress in 
these, there is also advance in the field 
of heat for industrial processes. 

Item number one: Those who use 
oxygen in cutting and welding will 
soon be able to save money by pro- 
ducing their own oxygen even where 
relatively small quantities are used. A 
machine for this is already in use in 
Germany. 

Item number two: A new alloy of 
phosphorus and copper has been de- 
veloped to replace silver solders in 
brazing. Particularly where leak- 
proof joints are required. The new 
alloy melts at temperatures easily ob- 
tained with the oxy-acetylene of 
other processes. —C.H 

* 


Readers may feel free to write Chapin 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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ARE YOU PAYING MORE 


FOR COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
THAN YOUR COMPETITOR? 


S an executive, you know that the 
A cost of Compensation Insurance is 
a substantial factor in your overhead 
expense. Perhaps you have considered 
reducing this necessary expense by secur- 
ing mutual insurance which pays cash 
dividends. 

Liberty Mutual, which writes Com- 
pensation Insurance at standard rates, 
has saved and returned more than 
$49,000,000 in cash dividends to its 
policyholders. These dividends have re- 
sulted from direct selling and careful 
selection of policyholders—two basic in- 
surance management economies. If you 
had been insured with Liberty Mutual, 
you would have received your share of 
these dividends. 

However, there is more to our service 
than the payment of dividends. The 
$49,000,000 we have paid back to policy- 
holders is only a part of the savings. The 
biggest savings are made by means of 
safety engineering—loss prevention. Per- 
haps we can help you make your factory 
or store a safer place for employees to 
work, 

Fewer accidents mean lower insurance 
rates, lower premiums. For example, a 
food manufacturer who used to pay 24% 
more than standard rates is today pay- 
ing 15% less. An oil company which once 
paid 18% more than standard rates now 
has a 68% credit. A paper manufactur- 
er’s rate was brought down from a 22% 
charge to a 20% credit—and insurance 





costs dropped several thousand dollars, 
over and above the regular 20% cash 
dividends. 

When a new customer comes to us, we 
make a study of his business to find ways 
to eliminate accidents. No matter what 





Here is a typical factory where thousands 

of men operate all kinds of machines. Yet 

Sactories like these have been made safer 
than the average home. 


your hazards—power presses, elevators, 
gases, dusts, chemicals, explosives, saws 
—we have specialists who can work with 
you to prevent losses. One machinery 
manufacturer with 3,000 employees 
worked 11 months without any accident 
which kept any employee from his work. 
This is equal to 100 men working their 
whole life without a disabling accident. 
A maker of radio tubes with more than 
500 employees has not had an accident 
in four years. 

We can show you many examples like 
these from your own line of business— 


31 St. James Avenue, Boston 
Nation-wide service 
LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Automobile, Public Liability, Burglary and Robbery, 


Personal Accident, Fi orgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and individuals. 
All forms of Fire Insurance written through United Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


point out how you may be able to enjoy 
the same low rates that some of your 
competitors have secured. Accidents do 
not just happen. They are caused. With 
your cooperation those causes can be 
removed and your insurance rates can 


be reduced. 


Send for Free Pamphiet 
of Rates in Your Industry 


Mail the coupon below or ask your secre- 
tary to write for information. Find out, 





We started out to make machines safer. 

This was done. But we also found that a 

safeguarded machine can be operated 
faster than an unguarded machine, 


without obligation, if you are paying 
more than others in your line of business 
for Compensation Insurance. Let us show 
you how accidents have been reduced 
and rates lowered in your industry... how 
Liberty Mutual’s careful underwriting 
and direct-dealing methods would have 
paid you a cash dividend every year. 






LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
31 St. James Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts F-10 


Without obligation, please send free pamphlet 


showing how Con.yensation Insurance rates have 
been reduced in our line of business. 


Name 





Concern 





City and State 





ee ee eee on 


Line of Business 
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